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Notes of the Week 
O one will having 
admired the oratorical methods of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when he is 
on the platform since he fell away from the standard 
of political decency on the occasion of his appearance 
at Limehouse. We must, however, admit that in the 
debate which recently took place in the House of Com- 
mons, calling attention to his proved mendacity and 
unscrupulous recklessness when addressing popular 
audiences, he certainly presented a more dignified 
figure than any of those who attacked him. His de- 
fence in the circumstances was necessarily inadequate, 
but at least it was put forward in a forcible and fairly 
weighty manner. His critics had an excellent case, if 
they had only known how to present it with a sense of 
responsibility. This saving quality was not shown in 
the speeches delivered from the Opposition side of the 
House; and the Chancellor’s part in the debate, which 
should have been extremely damaging to him as a 
politician, who apparently is not aware of his own 
worth, and what it requires of him, undoubtedly created 
a better impression in his favour than the speeches of 
any of those who were ill-advised enough to 
imitate in some degree Mr. Lloyd George’s worst 
characteristics. 


accuse us of ever 


The old antagonism between the Church and the | 


Stage is rapidly giving way toa better and more natural 
condition of things, and the fact that Sir George Alex- 
ander on Monday last unveiled a memorial tablet to a 
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company of Elizabethan players, while it will delight 
many, will disturb none. The memorial was long over- 
due. Centuries ago St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, was 
familiarly known as ‘‘the actors’ church,’’ from a 
colony of players and playwrights who settled in the 
neighbouring Holywell Lane. They included, among 
others, James Burbage—the builder of the first English 
playhouse—and his two famous sons, Cuthbert and 
Richard ; William Somers, Court Jester to Henry VIII; 
Gabriel Spencer, William Sly and Richard Cowley— 
players all. It is these names which have been com- 
memorated in the tablet. The memorial, designed by 
Mr. W. H. Ansell, is worthy of the classic church in 
which it has been placed. The inscription slab is of 
Piastraccia marble set in a framing of Verd Antique. 
The design is simple, and accords well with the rather 
cold severity of its surroundings. The lettering is 
bold and decorative, while the careful massing of the 
inscription has obviously been adopted to avoid the 
auctioneer’s sale-bill effect which is, unhappily, too 
characteristic of the vast majority of Victorian inscrip- 
tions. The service on Monday was largely attended, 
and among those present were the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Councillors of Shoreditch, Dr. Christopher Addi- 
son, M.P., the Chairman of the London County 
Council, and the Rev. Stewart Headlam. Sir George 
Alexander, who read his address standing in the midst 
of the north aisle, underneath the memorial, was dis- 
tinctly heard in all parts of the building. The cere- 
mony being over, and some prayers having been said, 
the hymn, “O God, our help in ages past,’’ was sung 
in procession, after which an eloquent sermon was 
preached by the Rev. A. Boyd Carpenter. So, in 
appropriate solemnity, another one was added to Lon- 
don’s numberless memorials, and the parish church of 
Shoreditch—alas, it is not the church that Shakespeare 
knew !—now rightly takes its rank among our English 
shrines. 


A controversy has been proceeding in the Western 
Daily Press regarding the associations of Baroness 
Nairne, the author of the famous “ Land o’ the Leal,”’ 
with Clifton and the neighbourhood, and in a recent 
issue of that paper appears an article by Mr. G. 
Falconer King on the subject. The article is lengthy, 
and shows not only great care and patient research, 
but a fine sense of arrangement and literary taste; 
it should be of value to many students of the period 
opening the nineteenth century. It contains, also, 
much information concerning the poems of Lady 
Nairne’s niece, Caroline Oliphant the Younger, un- 
fortunately inaccessible to the public. No complete 
collection of these has ever been published; but Mr. 
King tells us that there is in existence at Gask, Strath- 
earn, “a beautifully-written autograph volume contain- 
ing all the verses that she penned ’’—most of them, it 
is interesting to note, composed at Clifton. In the 
compilation of his article—which, moreover, is a con- 
tribution to criticism as well as a compilation—Mr. 
King has had the assistance of the Marquis of [ans- 
downe, among many others. 


Omaha Public Library, 
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Vesper 


DAY-CLOSE and shades that creep 
O’er grey fields wide and dim: 
One last bird who will not sleep 
Until his evening hymn 

Find answer in the sky 

From night’s first-opened eye. 


Silence and trailing cloud: 

A white road stretching far: 
Slumber for the sorrow bowed, 
And dreams where no tears are: 
Joy till the shadows wane 

And day brings all things vain. 


One word ere eyelids close: 
One prayer, then no word said. 
Softer than breath of rose, 
And secret as the dead. 
Whispered into the sky 

Where stars write God’s reply. 


RONALD LEWIS CARTON. 








Is Obstinacy The Best Policy ? 


'7E are writing before the Vote of Censure on the 
W Irish question and Mr. Asquith’s proposals has 
occurred in the House of Commons. There may be an 
element of satisfaction to the one party or to the other 
in the result as shown in figures. To the mind of a 
student of constitutional history, no satisfaction is pos- 
sible. Manceuvring for position is a favourite device of 
warfare—which is an actual and emotional condition of 
rivalry between nations of diverse thought and antagon- 
istic aims. In such cases, whether or not the bounds of 
diplomacy are overstretched, which is not an improbable 
circumstance in the domain of international rivalries 
or jealousies, the issue is not always happy or favour- 
able, but at least incompatibility of temper can more 
easily be pardoned where no tie stronger than that of 
comity between nations exists. It is, however, easy to 
admit such an argument when neighbours and partners 
can find no more profitable pastime than attacking their 
own friends, and leaving those friends and themselves 
naked to their enemies. 


What are the facts of to-day? We have often at- 
tempted to explain them with a voice crying—as it were 
—in the wilderness. We are no longer obliged to do 
so. Mr. Churchill, who is not always a sane speaker, 
but who, with expert advice at hand, has recently shown 
strength and ability in handling the problems pertain- 





ing to his own department, has obtained the Naval 
Estimates which he demanded. On what grounds did 
ine obtain them, almost without a semblance of opposi- 
tion? The answer is, with a clear and definite exposé 
Hardly a 
demonstration in force has been attempted against his 


of the international situation in Europe. 


proposals, and the First Lord will obtain nearly 
Why will he obtain 
It is because he has been 


£52,000,000 for naval purposes. 
those supplies thus easily ? 
able to paint, and to paint truly, we fear, the ominous 
situation which prevails on the Continent. As prudent 
inen, we must heed the warning of a Minister responsible 
for telling the truth about his department, when he 
declares that he needs an enormous sum in order to 
provide for national and Imperial safety. 

As regards aspects of foreign policy, with which we 
are not unacquainted, we have no fault to find with the 
Government. They apparently are alive to their 
responsibilities, and they will insist on compliance in 
the grants which they think are necessary. So far, they 
are entitled to all the praise and honour which should 
be accorded to faithful and honourable Ministers. 


But change the scene. An internal question of the 
utmost gravity is portrayed; a question which, if it is 
not treated with the finest attributes of statesmanship, 
will reduce the authority of Great Britain to a negligible 
quantity in the estimation of European Powers. The 
film—to use the hateful jargon of the picture theatre— 
shows Ireland. At once all sense of proportion, all 
dictates of responsible guidance are cast to the winds. 
What is the use of the big fleet, of what essential value 
is the weight of authority which Sir Edward Grey has 
secured for the country in the realm of international 
policy, when out of sheer obstinacy and suicidal fatuity 
those who are supposed to understand the science of 
statesmanship are prepared to provoke civil war, be- 
cause they are unwilling—on the one side or the other— 
to arrive at a measurable accommodation, such as in 
private matters is not difficult—except in the case of 
extraordinarily futile and fatuous persons? 


It is said that illegitimate pressure is being exerted 
on the two great parties in the State to prevent a reason- 
able settlement. Such pressure would certainly fail of 
its effect, if those who profess to rule for the people, 
by the people, and through the people would only be 
true to the trust which they claim has been imposed 
in them. 


It is surely time that the dictates of faction, fraud, 
and intimidation should cease, and that the will of the 
people which abhors the idea of impotence in aid of 
their friends abroad, and detests the contemplation of 4 
repetition of all the calamitous incidents of Irish his- 
tory in the past, should prevail. Bargain and balder- 
dash should cease, and honest and sane statesmanship 
should reign in their stead. 


CECIL COWPER. 
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Writing as a Trade 


HE author is apt to be sensitive about calling 
himself a tradesman; and his dislike of the 
mere word is natural enough. All of us really live 
upon trade: with the exception of the man who is 
spending his capital, every one of us lives by selling 
something—his labour; his skill, knowledge, or judg- 
ment; his looks, or his manners, or his social position; 
or the use of his land or capital. To the extent that 
we are engaged in some one of the innumerable varieties 
of barter we are all tradesmen, but we limit the use 
of the word to describe the man who sells services or 
commodities for the sake of the sale only, without 
putting his heart into the thing done, or doing it in 
any degree for its own sake. The true tradesman 
does not do a thing because he likes doing it, revels 
in his skill in it, or thinks it a thing worthy or necessary 
to be done, but merely because he judges it to be the 
readiest means of making money. His specific differ- 
ence from those who live by trade, but are not trades- 
men, lies in the fact that for him the amount of money 
to be made is the measure of the work to be put into 
what he does; so that, if men were really nothing but 
tradesmen, authors, members of Parliament, soldiers, 
and so forth, instead of being, as they are, complex 
creatures whose differentia refer only to a single one 
of the innumerable relations which they bear to their 
fellows, the contempt of the professional man for the 
tradesman would be perfectly just and moral. It is 
the belief—which may or may not be correct in any 
individual case—that the tradesman is apt to be a 
tradesman at heart as well as by calling, which makes 
the author hate the application of the word trade to 
the barter by which he lives. 

But unlike the ordinary professional man, the author 
is apt also to be sensitive about the fact that he does sell 
his writings and lives upon the proceeds of the sale. 
It is curious and significant that those who are quite 
frank in the matter are in a majority of cases those 
who really are tradesmen, in that its saleable quality 
is their sole care in regard to their work, while among 
writers who refuse thus to prostitute themselves one 
finds all kinds of reticences, evasions, and incon- 
sistencies in regard to the commercial aspect of their 
labour. The author who writes for the writing’s sake 
too often feels it an indignity that he has to live like 
other people. He shrinks from realising that his 
material well-being is unavoidably dependent in some 
sense upon the quality of his writings: he resents his 
subjection to the universal necessity of barter, and 
allows himself to believe that there is some incurable 
disharmony between that which beseems him as an 
author, and his obvious duty in the simply human 
relations of husband, parent, or son. 

The result of these inconsistencies is always evil. 
They bring endless bitterness into the writer’s life, 
they make him uncertain in his aims, they becloud the 
Perceptions which are the very life of his art, and 
sometimes they lead him in the end into the very prosti- 
tution against they were originally a protest. For in 
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almost all cases the writer has to submit sooner or later 
to the logic of facts: he is forced to realise that he 
must trade like everyone else, and unless he has cleared 
up his mental confusion, stifled his mere vanity, and 
measured the material sacrifices which the service of his 
art really does demand of him, he is apt out of mere 
bitterness to plunge recklessly into the grossest forms 
of literary tradesmanship. Examples of writers who 
have abandoned their early ideals for popularity- 
hunting are familiar to all who know anything of the 
literary world of to-day. They would be less common 
but for the exaggerated fastidiousness with which the 
writer often starts his career, and his incapacity or 
unwillingness to make his account with the conditions 
under which he is required to live in the world. 

The writer of tough and virile mind does of course 
plough his own way through the mass of inconsisten- 
cies, delusions, and vanities which assail him like an 
infection in his youth. He comes to realise quickly 
enough that he is not a mere writing machine, but, 
primarily, a man in a world of men; that he has to 
support his family if he has one, or at least keep him- 
self in decency if he is alone, by some form of trade, 
and he soon finds that he can trade in his writings 
without being unduly tempted to tamper with their 
quality. He is modest enough to feel that he has no 
claim to be superior to the social law under which his 
fellow-men live; too courageous to shrink from the 
difficulty of bringing his duty as a man into harmony 
with the exacting demands of his art; and too sincere 
to shut his eyes to one or other of these conditions of 
his life. He may find refuge in certain old platitudes 
concerning the whole duty of man—but in these days 
the ability to face and accept a platitude without fear 
is coming to be not far short of a test of virility. As 
his literary talent grows to maturity he discovers that, 
however rare and refined it may be, he is not really 
alone in the world. There is a number, greater or 
smaller, of congenial souls who are to constitute his 
market. As a man, it is his business to get what he 
can for his work when once it is done. As a man, too, 
he has to refrain from repining if the nature of his 
talent is such that his audience must always be a small 
one. As an artist he learns that there is no discover- 
able relation, positive or negative, between popularity 
and merit: he is neither to shrink from popularity, nor 
to desire it so greatly as to be in danger of tampering 
with his work for its sake. His clear sight makes him 
proof against the sophistries by which both the popular 
and the unpopular endeavour to support their claims 
to superiority : he perceives that they are brothers, both 
obsessed in different ways by thoughts of the market- 
place, to the confusion of their good sense. So he 
hammers out his own salvation, finding it possible to 
be both artist and man. 

The tragedies of the life of art are too often due 
to the fact that artists are not virile or clear-sighted. 
It is true that the writer stands for his justification 
upon some mental superiority. He has perhaps some 
single faculty of the mind developed to an unusual 

degree—some originality of vision, some clear if 
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limited perception of beauty, some gift of humour. His 
faculty enables him to do work of value; but its very 
existence actually reduces the probability that his mind 
will be of average excellence in other respects. It is 
so with regard to all talents: if a man rises above the 
normal in some one particular, it is by so much the 
less likely that he will reach it in others. The world 
vaguely recognises this when it forgives the artist his 
immoralities, vanities, ingratitudes, and absurditie 
more readily than it will forgive the same to common 
men. It does not realise that in fostering his vanity 
and too readily admitting his sometimes preposterous 
pretensions it is making harder for him that passage 
through the world for which in many a case he is 
already but ill-equipped. 


The literary artist who protests with heat that it is 
an outrage to assess the value of his work in money 
usually couples the protest with a demand that he 
shall be liberally supplied with cash. His real desire 
is to be handsomely rewarded without having to sub- 
mit the quality of his work to appraisement. In a 
sense this tenderness of his is fine and just; but his 
underlying notion that money is essentially base and 
sordid is merely absurd. It is a delusion that it is 
highly discreditable to his intellect, for money in its 
essence is the symbol of the social instinct in man: the 
emblem of his discovery of the use and morality of 
co-operation instead of egoism and strife. It is the 
outward and visible sign of the brotherhood of man- 
kind: and in so far as he fails to recognise this the 
artist is a mere anarchist. 

HENRY STACE. 








The Ditties of Demos 


By ALFRED BERLYN. 


OME recent critics of the popular songs of the day 
have raised, by inference, the question whether 
universal education is doing anything perceptible to- 
wards the elevation of public taste. They have selected 
for derision one or two of the fatuously sentimental 
ditties which have lately enjoyed a prodigious vogue, 
and have used them as illustrations in support of the 
depressing conclusion that the people, as regards their 
taste in songs, are on the downward rather than on the 
upward grade. 

In taking up that position, those who have wagged 
contemptuous heads over the inanity of ‘‘My Rosary’”’ 
and the babble of ‘‘You Made Me Love You’’ have 
fallen into the mistake of protesting too much. That 
these and other songs that reach the democratic heart 
in this enlightened era are idiotic is trueenough. What 
is not true is that they are more foolish, more maudlin, 
and more unflattering to the intelligence of their ad- 
mirers than were their predecessors in the favour of the 
populace at any period within the memory of the elder 
generation. Even at the sacrifice of that pose of 
superiority which is so dear to the praiser of a past 





time, those who are old enough to recall the popular 
ditties of three or more decades ago must in honesty 
admit that their standard of quality was, at the best, 
no higher than that which prevails to-day. Musically, 
indeed, their level was lower; and if it comes toa ques- 
tion of comparative foolishness, it is by ng means 
certain that the present-day favourites which have been 
singled out for attack can fairly be regarded as “‘in it”’ 
with the songs of corresponding type which held the 
town in middle and late Victorian times. 


Before he begins to bewail the lyrical degeneracy of 
the present age it would be just as well for the scorn- 
ful denouncer of banal doggerel and sentiment to 
acquire more precise knowledge of the kind of stuff 
that tickled the ears and stirred the emotions of a 
sympathetic public in days when those now old or 
middle-aged were young. The very silliest thing in 
ragtime love-ditties that America has dumped upon us 
in recent years—what has it to fear in comparison with 
the imbecility of one of the most famous English opera- 
ballads of the nineteenth century ?— 


When hollow hearts shall wear a mask 
*Twould break your own to see, 

At such a moment I would ask 
That you’ll remember me! 


Or, take the approved drawing-room ballads of a some- 
what later period—what have we at the present day that 
surpasses or even rivals them in mawkishnes? Does 
anyone remember ‘‘In the Gloaming,’’ with its climax 
of exquisite bathos ?>— 


In the gloaming, O my darling, 
Think not bitterly of me— 
Though I passed away in silence, 
Left you lonely, set you free: 
For my heart was crushed with longing, 
What had been could never be, 
It were best to leave you thus, dear, 
Best for you—and best for me! 


Or that appalling declaration of the passionate lover in 
another immensely popular ballad of the ’eighties ?>— 


Ah, no! I could not bear the pain 

Of never seeing thee agaia— 

I cling to thee with might and main 
For ever and for ever ! 


These, be it understood, are not exceptions, but very 
fair examples of their class and period. Nor was it 
only the love-songs of those ‘‘good old days’”’ which 
consecrated to popular favour the unconsciously 
ridiculous and the gushingly inane. Side by side with 
them came into vogue a series of dreadful domestic 
ballads of the ‘‘Auntie,” ‘‘Daddy,” and ‘‘Darby and 
Joan’’ type, which triumphantly carried on into the 
’nineties the sickliest Christy Minstrel traditions of the 
preceding generation. And—worst and most afflicting 
of all-there broke out that deadly epidemic of lyrical 
‘religiosity’? which expressed itself in an eruption of 
ecstatically sentimental ditties with organ odbdligato, 
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wherein consumptive choristers, angel faces, pearly | 
gates, and cities of gold were among the chief ingredi- | 
ents. To be compelled to attend a cycle of songs of | 
that type, revived for their especial benefit, would be a 
wholesome discipline for those who have persuaded 
themselves that the standard of popular taste in these 
matters has declined within recent years. 

If one turns from the amorous and sentimental class 
of popular songs to alleged humour, one finds an equal 
lack of evidence of any retrogression. With rare excep- 
tions, the ‘‘comic’’ song is at all times a sorry sort of 


entertainment, and among recent specimens few can be 


allowed to have justified their existence. But at least 
it may be claimed for them, on the whole, that they 
mark a distinct advance upon some of the most popular 
of their forerunners of the music-hall ‘“‘days that were 
earlier.’” They have ceased to be concerned exclusively 
with the affairs of bibulous hooligans, Don Juan 
lodgers, termagant wives, sleep-murdering infants, and 
mothers-in-law ; and they seldom or never descend to 
the vulgarity of a ‘“Champagne Charlie,’’ a ‘“Tommy 
Make Room for Your Uncle,’’ or a ‘‘Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
de-ay.”” Our present-day ‘‘comic’’ songs are, often 
enough, no laughing matter; but, at their worst, they 
are several degrees less brain-soddening than those just 
recalled and others of their happily extinct type. 

It has been made, perversely enough, a subject of 
complaint that the rampantly ‘‘patriotic’’ ditties which 
used to set the music-halls ringing in the later decades 
of last century have no successors to-day. We shall 
have a right to expect some advance upon the bathos of 
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“We don’t want to fight, but, by jingo! if we do,”’ and | 


the bombast of the Kipling aberration,‘‘ The Absent- | 
Minded Beggar,’’ whenever the martial ardour of the | 


“variety’’ patron needs a fresh application of this form 
of stimulus. But in no direction is there reason to 
despair of a continued, though gradual, improvement 
in the quality of the people’s songs. If Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton could bring himself to leave off harrying 
the Nonconformist conscience with hymns to ‘‘the rol- 
ling English drunkard on the rolling English road,”’ 
and would give his remarkable lyric gift a wider scope, 
what might he not do towards the foundation of that 
new school of national folk-song which is surely among 
the artistic needs of the time? 








Her Majesty the Queen has been pleased to accept a 


copy of “ South Africa,’’ seven lectures prepared for the | 
Visual Instruction Committee, H.M. Colonial Office, by 


A. J. Sargent, M.A., and published by Messrs. George 
Philip and Son. 
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REVIEWS 
The Open Doors of Memory 


Notes of a Son and Brother. By HENRY JAMES. 
(Macmillan and Co. 12s. net.) 


HE happy company of “A Small Boy and 


Others’’ which, about a year ago, gave 
us such pleasure, here becomes enlarged and 
concerned with wider issues; the small boy 
grows to manhood, and begins to give to the 


world, diffidently, yet conscious of a certain authority, 
the first fine results of that. constant, unbroken habit 
of observation and thought which the author has 
acknowledged as his principal characteristic from his 
earliest years. How dull and profitless such revelations 
can be, those who have read many autobiographies will 
know; how delicate and beautiful this modest, in- 
timate, earnest record is only those who know the 
author’s life-work can guess. 

It is a privilege to have read this book; for it brings 
with each grave, sincere chapter the sense of being 
admitted on terms of close friendship to one whose 
nobility of outlook, whose disdain of low ideals, is so 
great that the reader must needs grow the worthier for 
the confidence. So freely, so smilingly, does Mr. 
James set before us those years of happiness, the 
exquisite life of his father and mother and brothers 
and sister in which a misunderstanding, a breath of 
rebellion, or a rough word were a sheer absurd im- 
possibility, that we are entranced. Surely never a 
father had such tact, such unerring wisdom in the 
guidance of his children as Henry James, the true 
philosopher, whose letters here reproduced are wonder- 
ful in their grace and humour and crystalline clearness 
of thought. Even his least important communications 
were interwoven with an old-world beauty; a request, 
for instance, to read “something he was writing ’”’ to 
a chosen company, he refused thus :— 

Your charming note is irresistible at first sight, and 
I had almost uttered a profligate Yes !—that is a pro- 
mise irrespective of a power to perform; when my 
good angel arrested me by the stern inquiry : What 
have you got to give them? And I could only say in 
reply to this intermeddling but blest spirit : Nothing, 
my dear friend, absolutely nothing! Whereupon the 
veracious one said again: Sit you down immediately 
therefore, and, confessing your literary indigence to 
this lovely lady, pray her to postpone the fulfilment of 
her desire to some future flood-tide in the little stream 
of your inspiration, when you will be ready to serve 
her. 

Could anything be more courtly, more graceful? 
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The impulse to quote must be severely checked, for the 
majority of these letters are fine flowers of expression, 
and some of them—one to Emerson, in particular—set 
forward briefly a philosophy of life and religion with 
which we are in entire sympathy. 

Letters are given—selected with admirable aptness— 
from the two younger brothers who took part in the 
War; “ Wilky ’’ was with Sherman’s force in 1865, and 
wrote of the anxious waiting for the sound of the 
musketry announcing him. “I was never in my life 
to wait for any such sound,’’ says Mr. James; “ but 
how at that juncture I hung about with privileged 
Wilky!’’ How, we are to understand, he regretted 
his compulsory absence, and still more his missing the 
“impressions ”’ of the actual conflict which would have 
been so firmly stored and so finely drawn upon in the 
future! Of William James we hear much. Some of 
us knew and loved him through his books even before 
we recognised the value of his next brother’s art; all 
the more, then, are these glimpses of his youth, his 
studies, his vivid personality, prized by us. ‘‘What- 
ever he played with or worked at,’’ we are told, 
“entered at once into his intelligence, his talk, his 
humour, as with the action of colouring-matter dropped 





into water or that of the turning-on of a light within | 


a window.’’ 
to read. 


His letters home from college are a joy 


Carefully choosing, passing here and there, Mr. 
James gives us just the perfect things that are needed 
for our mental visioning of the memories so clear to 
him. In a perfect metaphor he writes: “Upon these 
faint sparks in the night of time would I gently breathe, 
just to see them again distinguishably glow, rather than 
leave their momentary function uncommemorated.’’ 
Many of the gleams thus recaptured have a personal 
light, betraying the young man so thoroughly equipped 
by his mere magnificent power of gathering “im- 
pressions ’’ enjoying life to the full by the use of this 
same strong, quiet play of observation. We see 
Emerson drawing him near in the winter firelight; 
Dickens, giving him an economic, reserved, almost 
military “glare.’’ We see, to our intense pleasure, 
Henry James himself, sending off his first literary 
work, fearing and hoping, drinking to the lees “the 
offered cup of editorial sweetness’’; realising that 
“production, such as it was, floundered on”’ in spite 
of “difficulty and slowness of composition ’’; feeling 


the thrill of the beginnings of his splendid art; re- | 
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joicing in the encouragement of W. D. Howells, then | 


just taking charge of the A¢lantic Monthly. This part 
of the book is perhaps the most fascinating; although 
there is a series of letters from a cousin, Mary Temple, 
which bring tears to the heart and which we would not 
have missed, so brave and beautiful are they under the 
very shadow of death. On that note, that grave, ring- 
ing tone of sadness, the book ends. Praise would be 
impertinent in the face of such a gift as this. Afar 
off, we share to some extent the profound regrets and 
sorrows for the irrecoverable days, the vanished faces, 
and recognise with a lift of happiness that there must 
have been supreme joys in the golden memories so 
lovingly, so unweariedly unveiled. W. L. R. 
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Sardonic Romance 


Five Plays. By LORD DUNSANY. With a Frontispiece 
by ILBENY LYNCH. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. net.) 


THE bold, poetic fancy, the mastery of style, and the 
quality of originality, in Lord Dunsany’s essays 
in dramatics always delight us. We have not seen al] 
the present five plays on the stage, but we feel sure 
that the absolute disdain of ordinary theatrical con. 
ventions would, alone, make each of the dramas ex. 
tremely interesting. Apart from the purely dramatic 
quality which is shown very definitely in at least three 
of the plays, there is one clear mozif behind them all. 


For most of us the futility of belief in any form of 
future happiness or paradise is the point which the 
author seems most anxious to demonstrate. False 
gods, false gods, he cries in effect. Hopelessness 
and irony and spiritual destitution for the minds of 
men are in his songs, but they are made beautiful by 
inspiration and cultivated art. 


“‘The Glittering Gate’’ tells this story most simply 
and most exquisitely. We did not see this play when 
it was produced at the Abbey Theatre, and Mr. Norreys 
Connell, the playwright, acted one of the burglars, 
both of whom are dead; but we have no doubt that it 
affected the audience as deeply as it does the reader. 
Here we have one of the most icily cynical pictures of 
the gentle art of fishing in the air for future happiness 
which English literature can supply. 

Bill and Jim have both been burglars ; the former has 
recently been shot by a householder, the second, hanged 
long ago. Once upon a time, Jim had shown Bill how 
to make a living—what can a man do more for his 
friend ?—and also invented a way of forcing safes. 
Their dialogue now they are both dead is compact of 
deductive criticism of life, but it is destructive criti- 
cism, of course. However, the play never loses its hold 
on one. The two persons of the play are on a lonely 
place strewn with rocks and corked, but empty, beer 
bottles which have to be opened before the hopelessness 
of the task is proved. Below is an abyss hung with 
stars; above, a granite wall higher than the eye can 
follow. In the wall is seen the golden gate of heaven. 

Bill attempts to cheer Jim with the idea that they can 
enter, for he has brought with him the instrument for 
forcing locks which his pal had invented. Bill feels 
sure of seeing again his own mother, who always knew 
what he wanted, and Jane, who was at the Blue Boar 
at Wimbledon, and had not any harm in her. The 
safe-opener works with wonderful ease on the locks of 
the glittering gates. Eventually they swing open, re 
vealing empty night and stars. . . . 

Jim says as the curtain falls and the laughter which 
always howls about their disappointments rings out, 
“‘That’s like them. That’s very like them. Yes, they'd 
do that.” 

You will remember ‘‘The Gods of the Mountain,” 
which was produced at the Haymarket. The first scene 


is outside an Eastern city, where the admirable beggars 
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are complaining that the seven jade gods of the moun- 
tain are drowsy and that ‘‘all those things that”are 
divine in man, such as_ benevolence, drunken- 
ness, extravagance and song, have failed and died, and 
have not been replenished by the gods.’’ To them 
comes Agmar, who possesses the great advantage of 
not only being a beggar, but an old beggar. He, with 
his servant, Slag, will put things right. After some 
deft arrangement, the beggars impersonate the gods 
of the mountain, and many citizens believe and many 
doubt. At last the green jade gods discover the things 
that are happening. They tramp down upon the city 
from Marma, and, unseen of the dwellers, transform 
the beggars into stone. Then, and not till then, all 
the people of the city acknowledge that the beggars 
were the true gods and worship them. 

Such is the author’s admirable humour; but we give 
little idea of the subtle and accomplished expression 
of his thoughts, the delicacy of his sardonic method, 
the touch of genius which gilds every point and pin- 
nacle of his alluring fabric. 

“King Argiménés and the Unknown Warrior’ is in 
rather a different manner, but is none the less powerful 
and satiric. ‘‘The Golden Doom”? we recently criticised 
as a stage play; well as it acted, perhaps it is even 
more pleasure to read—when one has the advantage 
of remembering Mr. Sime’s mystic scenery with which 
it was originally surrounded. 

In a totally different vein, but none the less a poetic 
criticism of life, is the light and amusing stage story 
of “The Lost Silk Hat.’? The plot is nothing; the 
telling is a gay delight. We have purposely done 
nothing more than hint of the charms of these ‘‘Five 
Plays’; it remains for the lover of stage literature to 
read them and, we hope, for the managers of our 
theatres to produce them again and again. 

EGAN MEw. 





Two Queens 


Elizabeth and Mary Stuart. By FRANK ARTHUR 
MumpBy. (Constable and Co. tos. 6d. net.) 


It may be alleged that the Elizabethan period and 
the Reformation times have already received so 
great attention from divers historians that there is very 
little remaining to be said about this fascinating 
period of English history. Nevertheless, when it is 
remembered that, although the Bronté sisters lived so 
short a time ago, the authorship of “Wuthering 
Heights ’’ is still a matter of dispute, that war still 
wages between Baconians and Shakespeareans because 
no manuscript has been discovered which will for 
ever silence one or the other party, it is not too much 
to say that there must still be scores of letters 
and a large amount of evidence awaiting research, 
which, if they do not require history to be rewritten, 
will, at any rate, force the generation which reads 
very much to change its conception of theories 
unquestionably accepted by an earlier period. 











Mr. Mumby’s effort is an admirable one. Letters 
speak for themselves; and it is by the collection and 
arranging of contemporary letters that the reader is 
given an insight into the lives and methods of those who 
helped to shape the destiny of Tudor England. A 
century of intrigue within intrigue, it required all the 
cunning, cleverness, and diplomacy of which statesmen 
and the Queen herself were capable to combat and in 
any way get the better of the wily monarch of Spain 
and the astute Guises, to say nothing of gratifying the 
discontented factions left by the bungled Reformation, 
the Elizabethan settlement of which only complicating 
matters still further for future generations. Bishop 
Quadras, the Spanish Ambassador, in his many com- 
munications to Philip II, shows to what an extent 
duplicity flourished in the name of the Church, and that 
Rome was striving far more to gain Cesar’s heritage 
than to extend her Founder’s kingdom. 

Elizabeth, a match for them all, and apparently 
deceived by none, must ever remain a complex figure 
in history. What would have happened to England 
had a ruler as weak as Charles II been on the throne 
it is difficult to imagine. Both monarchs vacillated, 
and could not easily be brought to give a definite reply 
to a straightforward question; but whereas in Eliza- 
beth there was method combined with a strong person- 
ality, and, despite all vanity and conceit, a great love 
of her country and its interests, the weak Stuart was 
utterly lacking in stability, not even grasping 
momentous, pressing affairs of the moment, much less 
taking into account future results from present actions. 

The following letter shows well that the woman in 
Elizabeth was ready to shine forth when it pleased 
her Majesty to allow the brilliance to be seen. The 
Earl of Warwick was fighting in France, and Eliza- 
beth’s postscript, written in her own hand, runs thus :— 


My dear Warwick,— 

If your honour and my desire could accord with the 
loss of the needfulest finger I keep, God so help me in 
my utmost need, as I would gladly lose that one joint 
for your safe abode with me; but since I cannot that I 
would, I will do that I may, and will rather drink in 
an ashen cup than you and yours should not be suc- 

‘coured, both by sea and land, and that with all speed 
possible ; and let this my scribbling hand witness it to 
them all. 

Yours as my own, 


It must be admitted that Elizabeth was no lover of 
her own sex. Her treatment of Lady Catherine Grey 
and Mary, Queen of Scots, proves that the English 
Queen could brook no rival, either as monarch or 
woman. The present book only carries us as far as the 
disastrous Darnley marriage; so we take leave of Mary 
before her final tragedy. Elizabeth’s attitude to the 
younger Queen has, of course, always been one of the 
strong points the former’s detractors have held against 
her, and, although Mr. Mumby gives in full a letter 
of Randolf to the Earl of Leicester, there still seems 
no political reason why Elizabeth should have pro- 
voked and exasperated Mary as she did. If Mary 
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expressed her genuine feelings in her letters to Elizabeth, 
she was most anxious to please and even to be directed 
by her cousin in her choice of a husband; but, as with 
her own suitors, Elizabeth dallied and delayed, was 
vague and uncompromising, until Mary, all her pent- 
up passions breaking loose, and deeply resenting the 
slight offered to her by Leicester and the Queen, took 
the pitiable step of taking as her husband the ill-bred 
and foolish Darnley. 


The book is exceedingly well done. Great care has 
been taken in the selection of the letters printed, while 
the author’s few remarks as introduction to or as 
further explanation of the chosen epistle are apt and 
to the point ; and while he in no way slurs over or shrinks 
from presenting the unhappy results of human frailty, 
they are not recounted as gossipy tit-bits of scandal, 
but as facts bearing their own relation to events. Mr. 
Mumby’s work should therefore last, and, to many, his 
methods—the story of the times in contemporary letters 
—-should make of history, if not already, a fascinating 
study. 





“ About it and About ’’—Shakespeare 


The Sonnets of Shakespeare: New Light and Old 
Evidence. By the COUNTESS DE CHAMBRUN. 
Illustrated. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 7s. 6d. net.) 


PEOPLE who do not understand poetry; who mistake 
scandal for the bread of life; people whose minds 
are nothing but pits of information whence facts and 
fables are emptied by the dustmen of knowledge, often 
try to extract from poetry a sensational pleasure akin 
to that of Peeping Tom when he eyed the beautiful 
body of Lady Godiva. They are specialists in waat 
is called ‘‘the human interest.’? They would be bored 
to tears by ‘‘Endymion,”’ but are deeply concerned to 
know ‘‘What porridge ate John Keats.’’ They do not 
read Shelley, but are interested in his ‘‘misguided 
career’? and grow maudlin over Harriet. They do 
not read Francis Thompson, but dote upon the tales of 
his misfortunes and poverty. The worst of them are no 
better than ghouls, for not content with peeping and 
botanising on a poet’s grave, they dig up and dissect 
the dead body of his life with the same amount of 
concern for his immortal spirit as troubled an old body- 
snatcher. The least offensive prattle a jargon of 
scandal and platitude around a great man’s reputation. 


“‘Many readers,’’ says the Countess de Chambrun, 
“‘like to believe the fine sonnet No. 109 was written to 
the poet’s own wife.”’ 


Oh never say that I was false of heart 
Though absence seemed my flame to qualify. . . 


No doubt. And many people would like to believe that 
despite appearances Mr. X is a faithful and virtuous 
husband, since many people are highly inquisitive about 
matters that concern only Mr. X and Mrs. X and God. 








We are more than a little tired of the Shakesperean 
criticism which finds the greatest of poets fair game for 
the titillating speculations of all the Toms, Dicks, ang 
Harrys of literary journalism. In fairness to the 
Countess de Chambrun we would make it clear that she 
is solely concerned with the truth about Shakespeare, 
and is purely and sincerely anxious to elucidate what 
have come to be called the “‘literary problems’’ of his 
life and art. But because she has, apparently, little or 
no understanding of the way in which poetry is written, 
and the reason why a poet writes, her book is one of the 
many given over to what we consider ‘“‘vain question- 
ings’ upon the poet’s life, morals and religion. 

Some tiny circumstance in a poet’s life is as a rift in 
the sky of a perhaps clouded imagination. Through 
this rift pour all the treasures of memory, fancy and 
pent-up emotion until the tiny circumstance has become 
a gateway of the poet’s mind to the expression of some 
universal truth. The result is poetry. The cause may 
te—and most often is—entirely disproportionate to the 
effect. A poor Grecian urn, the glance of a coquette, 
have both been sufficient to open the flood-gates of a 
great poet’s imagination, and to set free universal 
truths; but to pretend that our proper interest in these 
poems consists in knowing what urn it was, or who was 
the woman, is to invert the order of creation and make 
barren as a husk the work of creative art. The poet 
proceeds from the transient to the eternal: from the 
insignificant to the all-important. To invert his order 
and turn from the eternal, of which his poem is the 
image, to the insignificant, temporary circumstance 
which put him on his way is base materialism. Shake- 
speare himself gave the best possible rebuke to this 
materialism when he wrote: 


The earth can have but earth, which is his due; 

My spirit is thine, the better part of me: 

So then thou hast but lost the dregs of life, 

The prey of worms, my body being dead ; 

The coward conquest of a wretch’s knife, 

Too base of thee to be remembered. 
The worth of that is that which it contains, 
And that is this, and this with thee remains. 


By the way, the Countess shows a unique understand- 
ing of the line, ‘‘The coward conquest of a wretch’s 
knife’’ by illustrating it with a reproduction of Rem- 
brandt’s ‘‘Anatomy Lesson.”’ 

We believe that it is pure gain to every lover of poetry 
to remain ignorant of the actual person or persons to 
whom the best of Shakespeare’s sonnets were addressed. 
So long as the reader is content to participate in them as 
expressions of emotion which he himself has felt, they 
remain stars in his intellectual firmament; as soon aS 
they are confined to the Dark Lady or the Fair Youth 
they are pulled out of the sky and set as jewels in ex 
travagant crowns about comparatively worthless heads. 
Who gains by the Countess de Chambrun’s grouping of 
the sonnets under subject headings? Even supposing 
that she were right, which we gravely doubt, what object 
is attained by guessing that the sonnet : 
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Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 


was addressed to the Earl of Southampton; or by the 
labelling of ‘““Ihe expense of spirit in a waste of 
shame,”’ and ‘‘Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments’’ as ‘‘Profane Love’’ and ‘‘Epitha- 
lamium’’? It is time to make an end of this unworthy 
and fruitless curiosity. Our only consolation, after 
being harrowed by such a book as this, is that the light 
which shines from Shakespeare’s poetry is so fierce that 
itching fingers and inquisitive eyes will always be burnt 
before they penetrate to its personal origins in his well- 
hid life. M. P. 





Advice and Criticism 


A German Invasion. 


By HENRY SEWILL. (P. S. King 
and Son. 


Is. net.) 


THE number of pamphlets dealing with the topic of 
an invasion of England by Germany is so large that 
we have lost count even of those which have come to 
our notice. 

Mr. Sewill’s contribution to the discussion does not 
introduce any fresh matter or propound any new 
argument. He makes the old points in the old way, 
the difficulty of secrecy, transport, landing, and so 
forth. He seeks to prove that “the German General 
Staff will never seriously contemplate a descent on our 
shores so long as our means of defence remain approxi- 
mately as they stand at present.”’ The German 
General Staff, we should have imagined, might well 
be allowed to form its own judgment upon the matter. 
We do not wish to find serious fauit with Mr. Sewill, 
because we feel that he is an unbiased and thoughtful 
observer, and that in these days of partisanship such 
rare qualities are to be encouraged and not suppressed. 
He appears, however, to have committed two grave 
errors of judgment. Firstly, he throughout presupposes 
that our Navy will be free to play a purely defensive 
part, and will have no other mission save that of lying 
in wait for the transports carrying the German in- 
vaders. Secondly, he makes the mistake, unfor- 
tunately all too common among laymen, of supposing 
that we can create a satisfactory army for home defence 
by the simple process of lumping together the remnants 
of our Regular Army after the departure of the Ex- 
peditionary Force, the Special Reserve, the Territorial 
Force, and the National Reserve. 

This is precisely the supposition which makes the 
danger of invasion a real danger. Imagine the 


sardonic smile upon the countenances of a German | 


General Staff which had the good fortune to be pitted 
against the commanders of such a rag-tag and bobtail 
medley! If military history demonstrates one pro- 
Position more than another, it is that troops fighting 
under such conditions are as sheep led to the slaughter. 
Mr. Sewill makes no allowance for the enormous 
wastage in the Expeditionary Force which is bound 
to take place. And when he descends from the throne 











of generalisation to the matter-of-fact task of dis- 
cussing details, he is scarcely to be taken seriously. 
We wonder what our own General Staff would say to 
the suggestion that amateur soldiers should form the 
bulk of the fighting line, whilst our professionals were 
kept in hand for the decisive counter-attack ! 

But, to return to ground which the author treads 
somewhat more firmly, it is not easy to agree with him 
even in what he lays down as axioms. In war the 
impossible often happens, the improbable always. It 
is untrue to say that “All are agreed that it would be 
necessary, first of all, to destroy our fleet, to blockade 
it effectually, or to decoy it so far away that it could 
not return and intervene in time.’’ This is precisely 
the line of argument adopted by the Russian Ad- 
miralty in respect of a suggested Japanese landing on 
the mainland whilst the Russian Fleet was still un- 
conquered, unblockaded, and not decoyed away. The 
argument, like all other a priovi arguments in matters 
of warfare, broke down, with results disastrous to 
Russia. 

The day is surely past when a nation’s welfare is 
to be staked upon the soundness or unsoundness of an 
argument. There is one argument, and one only, 
which is to be trusted in a matter of national life and 
death such as this. It is that, if we are so well 
equipped on land and by sea that, with every con- 
ceivable circumstance in her favour, Germany could 
not put into the field upon the soil of England an 
army good enough to beat our Army of Defence, man 
for man—then, and not till then, can we truthfully 
dismiss the possibility of a German invasion from our 
minds. We agree heartily with Mr. Sewill that the 
impulse for national service should come from the 
well-to-do classes; also that Germany would fight, if 
at all, against a coalition of adversaries. The question 
of invasion is, however, one the importance of which 
is altogether overshadowed by the larger question of 
our preparedness for playing a part worthy of our past 
in any coming European struggle. It is no longer a 
Napoleon whom we have to meet, a Napoleon suscept- 
ible to the influences of human nature, but the 
monstrous spectre of a nation of soldiers in arms. 
Under present conditions the only safe course open to 
us would be to stay at home and await the development 
of events. So to do would not be the conduct of that 
Britain which we fear has become a thing of history- 
books. But, with our upper classes recking only of the 
game of golf, and our lower classes recking only of 
the game of football, the unfortunate British patriot 
to whom the word “Britain’’ is something more than a 

descriptive term has been, to use a vulgarism, “squeezed 
out.” R. E. N. 





A remarkable drama, entitled “The Triumph of 
Peace,’’ by Ivy M. Clayton, is published by R. E. 
Jones & Bros., of Conway. The young author has 
dealt with the subject in an entirely original way, and 
has provided something quite new for the public. Up 


to the present the play has not been submitted for stage 
' production. 
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What’s in a NameP 


The Romance of Names. By ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A. 
(John Murray. 3s. 6d. net.) 


THE subjects with which we are most familiar are those 
on which we expend least thought; we take them for 
granted, for they are as much a part of the nature of 
things as are air, water, and the other elements. We 
breathe unconsciously, without thinking why we 
breathe, how we breathe, or what we breathe. In the 
same manner we hear and use distinctive names every 
minute of the day, but very seldom does anyone pause 
to consider the origin or meaning of the name by which 
he or his friend is known. Yet every name has a mean- 
ing, and the least interesting one can throw a light on 
the ancestry of the present bearer. How fascinating 
the study of surnames can be is shown by Professor 
Weekley’s little book, and there are few who will not 
look forward to the larger book which the author 
promises. 

The present volume, despite its small size, will, how- 
ever, if properly mastered, enable the reader to find 
an entirely new field of interest in the nomenclature 
of his friends and acquaintances. He will be able to 
separate them under the headings of native and alien 
—those whose names show a Saxon or Celtic origin, 
and those who owe their appellations to a foreign 
source. In most cases he will find that, judging by 
the names they now bear, very few have the right to 
claim an English ancestry. Discarding the test of 
national origin, he can classify his acquaintances as 
members of the gentle and of the lower classes, respec- 
tively, and he will probably be astonished to learn 
how large a proportion of the modern British aristo- 
cracy is, judging by their names, of plebeian ancestry. 

Thus, for instance, Napier is derived from the title 
of that domestic whose duty it was to look after the 
napery ; Seymour is not necessarily St. Maur. In’ most 
cases it is derived from Seamer, the equivalent of the 
very plebeian tailor. Curzon (Fr. courson, a stump) 
is the equivalent of the very ordinary Stubbs. 
Labouchere, if taken at face value, is the female 
butcher, and this origin Mr. Weekley claims for it, 
although the derivation seems too obvious to be true. 
The oldest names, those which show the earliest con- 
nection with this country, are as a rule the most 
ordinary in appearance. Bond is the Anglo-Saxon for 
agriculturist; Grieve, Graves and Greaves come from 
the Anglo-Saxon ge-refa, a local official whose title 
survives in Sheriff, port-reeve, etc. Gough, Goff, 
Gooch, Gutch (red), Gwynn, Wynne (white), Lloyd 
(grey), Sayce (Saxon or foreigner), Vaughan (little), 
are Welsh, and therefore Celtic. Sayce has its equiva- 
lent in its contemporary Walsh and Welch, which is 
derived from the Saxon term for foreigner. 

Many well-known and often honourably known 
names which have become so thoroughly acclimatised 
as to pass for distinctively English are not only 
foreign, but are relatively recent arrivals. Bosanquet, 
Dalbiac, Delane, Durand, Gambier, Garrick, Layard, 
Martineau, Plimsoll, Romilly, were all introduced by 








the Huguenots. Other names, more difficult to trace, 
were introduced at the same time. Colt is a transla. 
tion of Poulain, Fish of Poisson; Lidley of Petitoeil, 
through Little-eye. 

Mr. William Le Queux is, if his name be accepted as 
evidence, descended from a cook. Lord Acton derives 
his name and title from the oak. Asquith, a Scandi- 
navian name, is the equivalent of the self-explanatory 
Ashwood or Ashford. The former half of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s name means wry mouth, the 
latter is self-explanatory. Beecham is the vulgarised 
form of Beauchamp, a French place name. Beerbohm 
in the Dutch means pear-tree. It or the German equiva- 
lent, Bimbaum, has been translated into Peartree. The 
egregious Mr. Bowdler derived his surname from an 
ancestor who puddled or luddled iron ore. Charles 
Bradlaugh, according to his name, was descended from 
a North of England family, the termination, “laugh,” 
being the local term for a hill. 

Sir Redvers Buller’s family was once concerned with 
bull-baiting, and’ Mr. Marion Spielmann is apparently 
descended from a German player. Some names have 
no real connection with their meanings. Portwine is 
merely a corruption of Poitevin. On the other hand, 
Tipler denotes the keeper of an alehouse. Bacchus is 
Bakehouse, and Venus a place name from Venice. 
Homer is a slight modification of the old French 
Heaumier, a helmet-maker. Balaam is a local surname 
from Baylham. Pankhurst is a corruption of Pente- 
cost. Gubbins and Mullins in their present form are 
not very attractive. Few of their present bearers are 
aware that they are descended from the families of 
Gobin (a Norman family contemporary with the Con- 
quest) and Desmoulins. 7 

The philological and antiquarian knowledge dis- 
played by Mr. Weekley in the course of this book is 
very great. Nevertheless, he gives some derivations 
which seem far-fetched to the ordinary reader. For 
instance, Barnett is often from the Scandinavian, with 
the meaning of a child. As a Jewish name, it is 
essentially English, not German, and is, by a curious 
chain of reasons, the equivalent of Issachar. Selinger 
is far more frequently from the German Selig than 
from St. Leger, if it is ever derived from the latter. 
Winter is a place name derived from Deventer, in 
Holland, and has no connection with the seasons. 
Welch, Walsh, Wallis and also Waiey are not always 
equal to Welsh. Sometimes they are equivalent to the 
German Waelzxh, foreigner. Pollock is not by any 
means the only local surname derived from Poland. 
The very word Pool, which Mr. Weekley takes at its 

face value, a rare surname, frequently if not always 
has the same origin. 

Rhodes is in no instance a Jewish name, and it is 

doubtful whether in any circumstances it is derived 
from the island of that name. The Jewish name, 


Myers, can hardly be said to come from the German 
Meyer. They are both, when borne by Jews, of Hebrew 
origin. Conyers may be derived from the old French 
coigniers, quince-trees, but it is also the descendant of 
Asher is 4 


le Convers, a convert to Christianity. 
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Biblical name. Its relationship to an ash-tree may be 
said to be imaginary. Crawcour sometimes denotes an 
origin from Cracow in Galicia. Leveson need not be 
traced to an Anglo-Saxon origin. It denotes a son of 
Levi. 

Of other derivations favoured by Mr. Weekley one 
feels chary of accepting Coeur de Lion as the origin 
of Codlin, MacNab and McPherson as denoting the 
son of an abbot and the son of a parson respectively, 
MacAlpine as equalling son of Halfpenny, or Snooks 
as Seven Oaks. The many names denoting the son 
of (a mother), instead of the usual form—son of (a 
father), also seem to call for some other explanation 
than the obvious one, which Mr. Weekley is generally 
ready to accept. He himself, however, in another con- 
nection, suggests a possible explanation. Such names 
as Monks and Parsons have often puzzled philologists. 
Mr. Weekly puts forward Monk’s man, Parson’s man, 
as an explanation. This is an excellent theory, and 
may well be applied to many names which are included 
in the class of metronymics. The attribution of Isard, 
Isitt, Izzard, Izod, etc., to Isolde, and Genever, Jen- 
nifer, Gaynor, Gilliver, Gulliver, and Juniper to 
Guinevere, however, justify, at the least, much 
hesitation. 





Faith-healing 


By the Rev. FR. V. 
(R. and T. Washbourne. 5s. 


Spiritual Director and Physician. 
RAYMOND, O.P. 
net.) 

Some Principles of Spiritual Healing. By the Rev. 
H. LANE. (Lynwood and Co. 2s. net.) 


THESE two books are written from a rather different 
standpoint, but the end is the same—namely, the appli- 
cation of faith to the healing of suffering. Fr. Ray- 
mond writes as an experienced confessor and spiritual 
director, and one thing is very clear from his clever 
book, that the business of a confessor should be en- 
trusted only to men of real experience. For the 
diagnosis of mental and spiritual suffering is impos- 
sible to the inexperienced. Cases of conscience are 
often connected with neurotic tendencies, and one who 
lacks the ability to make a true diagnosis of the mental 
and physical state of the sufferer can give little help, 
and may, indeed, do much harm. The first part of 
this book is an elaborate examination of neurosis, 
hysteria, psycasthenia and obsession, with many 
temarkable examples of the cases of unfortunate 
sufferers. | The second part deals with the nature, 
origin, and consequences of scrupulousness, a danger- 
ous and deplorable spiritual disease; while the third 
discusses the treatment of neurosis—i.e., psychotherapy 
and physiotherapy—and also has several chapters on 
the value of religion and a sound and robust faith. 


Father Raymond is chaplain to the Kneipp Institute 
at Werishofen, in Bavaria, and we are told that in an 
experience of fifteen years he has been called upon to 


coming from various parts of the world. The title of 
the French edition is “Le Guide des Nerveux et des 
Scrupuleux.’’ | Two learned doctors, specialists in 
neuropathics, have written their testimony to the value 
of this very remarkable book. One says: “It is clear 
that the writer understands perfectly the great moral 
cause of neurosis—namely, ignorance of the laws which 
govern human destiny’’; adding that “parents are the 
first offenders in this respect, by making it a principle 
that they must spare the child even the slightest pain. 
The softness of modern training often stifles all in- 
dividual initiative.’”’ This plain statement should be 
considered by our modern sentimentalists. 

We can fully endorse Dr. Masquin’s testimony to 
the great importance of this book for clergy and for 
medical men, “because it contains counsels of un- 
doubted excellence, put forward with great breadth of 
view and perfect tolerance.’’ Dr. Dubois, Professor 
of Neuropathics in the University of Berne, writes to 
the author: “You know that we start from quite 
different standpoints—you a religious of the Order of 
St. Dominic, and I a freethinker, brought up in Pro- 
testantism. But, in spite of this fundamental differ- 
ence, I often find myself more in agreement with 
religious persons than with those non-thinking people 
who wrongly style themselves freethinkers. I shall 
make a point of placing your book in the hands of 
those of my patients who suffer from scruples.’’ So 
Fr. Raymond’s treatise may be regarded as “the 
adequate and comprehensive book,’’ which Mr. H. 
Lane in his preface says that he hopes to see. Mr. 
Lane’s brief work is thoughtfully written, and treats 
of the value of mind and will-power, of suggestion, 
of the importance of prayer and faith, in the healing 
of nervous disorders. His teaching may be summed 
up by saying that, when self-control is gone, it can be 
regained only by faith in the aid and guidance sup- 
plied by a higher Power. 





Australia and the Public School 
Man 


God’s Own Country. An Appreciation of Australia. 
By C. E. JAcomB. (Max Goschen. 6s. net.) 


THIS is the most depressing book we have read for a 
long time. From cover to cover it is an indictment 
of the land, the people, and the social conditions of 
Australia. At first sight this may seem an insufficient 
reason for succumbing to melancholy; we (personally) 
have never been to Australia, and there is no very 
obvious prospect of our ever going there. Many of 
our readers may be in the like case. At the root, of 
our sadness is this consideration: in Australia have 
been tried, or are being tried, all the political and 
social experiments favoured by the most popular re- 
formers of our day. If Mr. Jacomb’s picture is at all 
a true one, and if similar causes bring similar effects, 





receive the confidence of thousands of nervous patients 


then heaven help the civilisation of the future! 
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Mr. Jacomb starts with a ritualistic warning against | 


“the falsehood of extremes ’’—the glib official lie and 
private lyrical chauvinism on the one hand, and the 
philippics of malcontent immigrants, early trans- 
formed into remigrants, on the other. He has a good 
word for Mr. Foster Fraser, whose work, however, he 
considers to be too much of the ‘‘Haupt-und Staatsak- 
tion’’ order to reach bed-rock truths. We have not 
read any of the diatribes Mr. Jacomb has in his mind, 
but we cannot imagine that their authors go much 
further than he has himself done. 


Mr. Jacomb speaks somewhere of having tried to 
give the smooth with the rough, but, though we have 
carefully read “God’s Own Country’’ from end to 
end, we cannot recall his praising anything Australian, 
except a certain type of men, National Service, the 
painstaking way in which dances are organised, and 
the high standard of proficiency displayed in certain 
games. Those are very small matters to be set on the 
credit side of the account, when on the other side we 
find such items as political dishonesty, commercial dis- 
honesty, class hatred, absence of culture and civilisa- 
tion, an ugly, featureless country, unbeautiful women, 
unmannerly men, impertinent and immoral children, 
a cruel climate, domestic squalor, and the penalisation 
of industry. Neither the natural nor the manufactured 
products of the country ever, it seems, reach a high 
degree of excellence. 


We are not concerned to confirm or refute the accusa- 
tions contained in this book. We will go only so far as 
to recommend it to all who are interested in Australia, 
to all who like a good concrete controversy to harden 
their teeth on, and especially to all those who like 
from time a piece of slashing criticism. These three 
classes of readers ought to provide Mr. Jacomb with 
a good public. 


But though the accusations are general, they are 
made with a view to the eye-opening of a particular 
class. “To all English public school men. . . but 
especially to all Harrovians . . .’”’ the author dedi- 
cates this book. What the Australian wants, he says 
emphatically, is the small capitalist. He will never 
get the big capitalist, and he repels the labourer. So 
he does all he can to attract this particular class; and 
when this particular class succumbs to the Australian 
siren, it either departs, soured but wiser, in a brief 
delay, or it stays and loses its soul and most of its 
body. Now there is no doubt, if Mr. Jacomb’s facts 
are facts, that Australia is not the land of promise 
for the English public school man. The servant 
question, added to the other drawbacks, some of which 
we have mentioned, is quite decisive for that. There 
is no reason whatever why these things should not be 
written, given good faith, for the benefit of a particu- 
lar class. Everybody needs, if everybody does not 
want, the truth, and, for many, Mr. Jacomb’s truth 
will be truth enough. For the others, the adventurous 
ones, there are other books and sources of information, 
but they will do no harm by taking Mr. Jacomb’s dose 


as well. 


Australia is the paradise of the working man—the 
native working man, for it seems that immigration has 
to be content with lip-service, and that though hands 
are the one thing needful. Mr. Jacomb does not like 
the working man in his corporate aspect; he has no 
good to say of Australian experiments in Socialistic 
legislation; even the promiscuity of the schools, he 
thinks, makes for class hatred (it is not so everywhere, 
but we do not know Australia). Certainly one con. 
clusion seems to stand out—when the eye of the legis. 
lator is fixed exclusively on one class, the labouring 
class, the class of labour performed tends to 
deteriorate. 


The most surprising thing in the book is the assertion 
that the Australians are a decadent, a “worn-out” 
race. This is far from “the men of the younger 
nations ’’ of the unlaurelled laureate. We are driven 
to the platitudes of optimism, to pointing out that 
old people frequently die of measles, children hardly 
ever, and that a nation in its teens may easily evolve 
something better than the life of Mildura, so fully 
and antipathetically described in the latter half of 
this book. 





Educational 


The University Tutorial Press has issued an 
annotated edition of Macaulay’s famous Essay on 
Clive, edited by Mr. A. J. F. Collins, M.A., price 
1s. 6d. The introduction to the volume comprises a 
Life of Macaulay, an appreciation of his works and 
his prose style, and an account of his connection with 
the Edinburgh Review. Dealing with the essay on 
Clive, Mr. Collins says: “It tells a fine story finely, 
with little prejudice or partiality.’’ India and the 
Anglo-Indians of the present day are far different from 
what they were in the time of Clive, when that vast 
and fabulously wealthy country was the happy hunt- 
ing-ground of a horde of penniless, unscrupulous and 
rapacious adventurers. The essayist shows no hesita- 
tion in castigating these so-called Nabobs with immense 
fortunes, tawny complexions, bad livers, and worse 
hearts. The Notes will prove eminently useful to the 
student, for they help to elucidate many passages, and 
give short accounts of the personages and places men- 
tioned in the essay. 

- “Passages for French Dictation and Unseen Transla- 
tion’’ (Blackie and Son, 6d.), consists of a very varied 
selection by Mr. D. A. Wynne Willson, M.A., of short 
extracts in prose and verse from the writings of some 
of the best French authors. A large proportion. of 
these passages have been set at Army, Navy, and 
Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificate Examina- 
tions. It is a pity that the proof-sheets of this useful 
little volume were not more carefully read, for we 
notice here and there printer’s errors which are likely 
to cause confusion to the student. Extracts XXVIII, 
XLIV, LXII are cases in point. Educational works 
dealing with foreign languages should most decidedly 
be printed accurately. 


“Bamboula” (1s.), from the same firm, is a reader 
in simple French for pupils of the second year, pre 
pared by A. S. Treves. An amusing story runs through 
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customers. “Contes de l’Heure Présente’’ (10d.), by 
Maurice Level and Charles Robert Dumas, forms one 
of Blackie’s Copyright French Texts. It contains two 
short stories by the first author and six by the latter, 
annotated by J. S. Norman, M.A., and M. Dumas. 
There are in addition short biographical notices of the 
authors, set lessons, and a vocabulary. The stories are 
such as are likely to interest the student. “L’Oncle 
Scipion et sa Promesse’’ (8d.), by the late André 
Theuriet, French Academician, is a similar work and 
an addition to Blackie’s Longer French Texts. Only 
the earlier part of the story is given in this small 
yolume, which is edited by James P. Park. The same 
as “David Copperfield,’’ the work is partly autobio- 
graphical, and Uncle Scipion is almost another 
Micawber. Unfortunately, the usefulness of these 
three French text-books is also somewhat marred by 
printer’s errors. 


“Heroines of European History,’’ by A. R. Hope 
Moncrieff, and “Heroes of Exploration,’’ by Alfred J. 
Ker and Charles H. Cleaver, B.A., are two eighteen- 
penny volumes of short illustrated biographies from 
the same firm. They record the brave deeds and the 
noble qualities of men and women of the past, and of 
present-day explorers also. These simple reading 
lessons are sure to interest all boys and girls, and 
likely a raise a spirit of emulation in their breasts. We 
could wish the binder had shown a little more discern- 
ment in the distribution of the plates. It is irritating, 
for instance, to have an episode in the life of 
Columbus illustrating St. Elizabeth of Hungary, and 
Cartier sailing up the St. Lawrence doing duty for the 
discovery of Peru. Otherwise, the illustrations and the 
maps are all that could be desired. 


“Prinz Friedrich von Homburg’’ (2s. 6d.), a play by 
Heinrich von Kleist, is the latest addition to Siep- 
mann’s Advanced German Series published by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. It is edited by G. F. Bridge, 
M.A., with notes, words and phrases, various exercises, 
and a capital introduction dealing with the history and 
the argument of the play. “Gentle Jesus, a Book for 
His Little Children,’? by Gertrude Hollis, tells in 
simple language, with appropriate illustrations, the life 
of the Saviour; a short prayer concludes each division. 
It is published by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge at the price of 2s. net. 








Lord Rosebery wrote an introduction to “ The Wind- 
ham Papers,’’ a book that achieved success last spring. 
Mr. Herbert Jenkins is publishing, this week, a com- 
panion work in “ The Wellesley Papers,’’ the Life and 
Correspondence of Richard Colley Wellesley, who had 
the misfortune to have as a younger brother one of the 
most famous men in history, the Duke of Wellington. 
For the first time, by permission of his Grace the Duke 
of Wellington, full use is made of the mass of his un- 
published correspondence, including letters,to and from 
George III, George IV, the Dukes of York and Cumber- 
land, Lords Palmerston, Grey, Melbourne, Brougham, 
Chatham, Castlereagh, Liverpool; Pitt, Canning, Peel, 
Spencer Perceval ; Lady Blessington, Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, and many others. The work is in two volumes, 
by the same editor and uniform with “The Windham 
Papers,’’ and contains many illustrations. 





Shorter Reviews 


HE Moslem World (London) for January contains 
articles as varied, but perhaps hardly as forcible, 
as usual. The editor alludes to the changes in progress, 
especially in the greater independence of Moslem 
women and the rejection of polygamy. “Islam in 
Bengal ’’ gives much condensed information regarding 
this province, in which the Mohammedans outnumber 
the Hindus, a fact not generally appreciated. The 
author claims that Moslem converts are to be found 
in nearly every district, and asks for more specialised 
effort in evangelisation. “Constitutional Government 
in Turkey,’’ though poor and incomplete, is regarded 
at least as a partial success, and, at any rate, as an 
improvement upon the Sultan’s rule. The traditions, 
prevalent in Persia, regarding Ali, the son-in-law of 
Mohammed, are interesting, and have taken such root 
that they render the Shiahs averse to Christianity. 
Dr. Zwemer writes of “ The Dying Forces of Islam’’ : 
“Its vital forces have been sapped, and moral and 
spiritual collapse are as inevitable as was the case in 
the Moslem world with politics.’ This is hardly 
borne out by the evidence of the progress of Islam 
in Africa as a faith which appeals to the African as 
the most accommodating of religions. The circum- 
stances presumably differ in various regions. A writer 
from Bulgaria sets himself to clear the good name of 
the Bulgarian army, with respect to the alleged com- 
mission of atrocities in the late Balkan war. Religious 
animosities run high in those localities. This journal 
always collects the latest news about Musulmans in 
all parts of the world—even from Madagascar, Java, 
Borneo, China—which cannot be found readily else- 
where. It must be indispensable to missionary societies 
and their emissaries. 





Man’s Miracle. From the French of GERARD HARRY. 
‘Wm. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net.) 


THIS is the remarkable story of Helen Keller, the 
American blind and deaf mute. Many years ago, the 
teaching of Laura Bridgman, who could neither hear, 
speak, nor see, amazed Charles Dickens, Longfellow, 
and others. This was at the Perkins Institute at Bos- 
ton, and from the same place came Miss Anna Sullivan, 
who undertook the tremendous task of transforming 
the afflicted child, Helen Keller, from “a ferocious 
animal ’’ into a woman of accomplished learning. The 
account of the first steps, when Helen was only six 
years old, is interesting. The only means of effective 
communication was the sense of touch, so words such 
as cake or doll were traced on her hand, and the objects 
touched immediately afterwards. By slow degrees a 
vocabulary was acquired. A much longer process was 
the teaching of abstract and moral ideas. Many patient 
and painful years were passed. When Helen Keller 
was thirty-one years of age (in 1912) she was visited 





by Mme. Georgette Leblanc Maeterlinck, who found 
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her a literary scholar, with a knowledge of several 
languages, Latin, English, French, and German. She 
had been taught to speak, though with a somewhat try- 
ing articulation. 

The only indication given of the method employed 
in teaching her to speak is in one short sentence. “She 
became more eager to learn by her hand the mechanism 
of the vocal chords of others, and the movement of 
the lips in emitting words and phrases.’’ In fact, we 
are told very little in this book about the whole process 
of teaching, just that which we should most like to 
know. There are pages of more or less extraneous 
musings on instinct, intuition, evolution, and religious 
concepts, anthropomorphism, etc., but disappointing 
allusions only to the work of Helen Keller’s patient 
teacher. Over and above that work, the one other im- 
portant fact was simply that Helen Keller was endowed 
with remarkable brain-power. It was this that differen- 
tiated her case from that of other blind deaf mutes 
referred to in this book, making some allowance for 
the expense and time spent in her education. The title, 
“Man’s Miracle,’’ seems intended to be somewhat con- 
troversial; but the word “ miracle’? may be taken in 
the simple sense of “ wonder.”’ 





Our Task in India: Shall We Proselytise Hindus or 
Evangelise India? By BERNARD Lucas. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 


THE author, who has worked as a missionary for a 
quarter of a century in India, frankly avows his object, 
to reiterate, even to the point of weariness, that our 
true task in India is not to proselytise Hindus, but to 
evangelise India; it needs, he admits, a delicate sensi- 
tiveness of soul to appreciate the real distinction 
between the two conceptions. While declining to 
define the terms, he describes them sufficiently. ‘‘The 
dominant idea of the Proselytist is the advancement of 
his own particular religion . . . to the Christian prose- 
lytist it is the Church to which he belongs, and the 
glory accruing to that Church.’”? Evangelism is ‘‘the 
outflow of that Divine love for humanity which seeketh 
not her own . . . her separate concern is with the 
Divine life within the soul, ignoring all distinction of 
race, colour, and creed.’’ Mr. Lucas is opposed to 
proselytising, ecclesiastical organisations, and the pro- 
pagation of Western theological Christianity. 

He hopes more from Evangelism, of which the aim 
is not the spread of Christianity, but the propagation 
of the Christian spiritual life. ‘‘The true missionary 
attitude is that of the true spiritual friend and helper 
of the Hindu, without any ulterior motive of inducing 
him necessarily to adopt what he regards as another 
religion, and that, viewed from the theological and 
ecclesiastical standpoint, is another and foreign reli- 
gion.”’ It is not easy to gather what practical attitude 
the author advocates towards heathen religions. 
Sympathy for religious feelings should not extend to 
compromise with heathenism. This book will appeal 





to all interested in Eastern missions: it may jar upon 
those who look to the numbers of converts as proof of 
successful work in the mission field. “Our Task jp 
India’’ is rather a question-begging title. The firs 
task, though not the noblest, is to govern the coun 
properly, for the good of both India and England. 





Trial of John Jasper. Verbatim Report by J. W. T. 
Ley. (Chapman and Hall. 2s. 6d. net.) 


AN article on the “trial’’ of John Jasper, which was 
held in the King’s Hall, Covent Garden, on 
January 7, was published in a recent issue of THz 
ACADEMY. Whatever may be the individual standpoint 
of readers on the problems raised by that trial, the 
experiment must be classed among the principal literary 
events of 1914. Those who were present will be glad 
to possess a permanent souvenir of the occasion. Many 
who were not there will be no less glad of the oppor- 
tunity afforded them of reading a valuable contribution 
to a problem which has puzzled and fascinated all 
lovers of Dickens since the day when the pen fell from 
his hand. The remarks of the Judge, which were pain- 
fully inaudible on the evening in question, owing to the 
fact that Mr. Chesterton addressed himself exclusively 
to the jury, may now be said to be made public for the 
first time. Even the somewhat danal interruptions of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw have been deemed worthy of inclu- 
sion in this comprehensive report. The volume, which 
is of quarto size, and looks appropriately official in its 
dark blue cover is, among other things, a tribute to 
the industry and efficiency of the shorthand-writer, Mr. 
Ley. 





Debrett’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench, 
1914. Edited by A. G. M. HESILRIGE. (Dean 
and Son. 7s. 6d. net.) 


MEssRs. DEAN AND SON’S “House of Commons and 
the Judicial Bench ”’ is one of those books that shows 
proof of good editing, and is therefore a reliable and 
useful guide for everyone interested in any way 1 
parliamentary matters. The work is issued later than 
many reference books; consequently it is possible to 
bring it up to date and make it useful for the whole 
of the current year. In addition to parliamentary 
matters an abridged Peerage is included, together 
with a list of the Privy Council. Considering the 
amount of information given the price of 7s. 6d. is 
not an exorbitant figure. 


The article on “ The Irish Question,’’ which appeared 
in the December number of The Round Table, will be 
published this week as a sixpenny pamphlet by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co., with a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Horace Plunkett. It is hoped that this impartial 
review of the whole Irish situation will, in this con- 
venient form, reach a wider circle of readers. 
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Fiction 


The Eight of Diamonds: The Story of a Week-End. 
By Horace G. HUTCHINSON. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s.) 


MAS LANGTON is in serious danger of 

falling out of love with her merely orna- 
mental husband, who is becoming more and more 
a “broken reed,’’ and of falling into it with 
someone else. The threatened substitute, Maurice 
Spencer, is, however, a_ hero. When Gerald 
Langton, to retrieve his shattered fortunes, in- 
troduces a pleasant game of chance and skill to a 
house-party, which includes most of the characters of 
the novel, and when he supplements the advantage of 
previous knowledge of the game by a subtle but de- 
liberate infraction of its rules, Spencer takes the crime 
on his own shoulders. Then he explains to Gerald that 
he has shielded him because he is in love with his wife. 
Thereupon the husband rises suddenly to heights of 
great moral grandeur, his wife comes back to him, and 
all ends happily. The dénouement is excellent, though 
the circumstance of a wife loving her husband with a 
kind of motherly love and because of his very weak- 
ness is not quite new. The game of chance and skill 
does not, fortunately, occupy much of our attention; 
it is difficult to follow a game of cards on a knowledge 
of two of its rules; and too close an examination might 
possibly set us wondering why the cheat was not dis- 
covered before. The subsidiary characters and 
incidents are mostly farcical, but sometimes genuinely 
amusing, and Mr. Hutchinson’s style has an agreeable 
and friendly note. 





The Custody of the Child. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.) 


By PHILIP GIBBs. 


IT is a pity, we think, that Mr. Gibbs, having created 
Joan Darracott, a most charming, alive, and sympa- 
thetic girl, did not keep to her and weave a romance 
out of this most promising material. She simply rings 
with reality, while most of the other characters of the 
book never seem properly to open their eyes. We may 
be told that the author is flying at higher game. He 
is trying to tell the story of divorce as it affects the 
offspring of an unhappy marriage. Divorce is, no 
doubt, a disaster, particularly for the children con- 
cerned; but few divorces, we imagine, would involve 
such an oddly assorted trio as “Bristles,’’ “Beauty’’ 
and the boy Nick Barton. Possibly Mr. Gibbs meant 
to give us nothing but types—most of the characters 
appear ordinarily under moms de guerre, such as the 
“Merman’”’ and the “Lonely Lady’’—it is certainly 
the effect he has produced. “Beauty’’ is the type of 
an actress, “Bristles’’ is the type of a literary man— 
he is “something in the City” to begin with, but that 
is only put in “to make it more difficult.”” Nick is 











hardly a type; he is just a suffering soul—a soul with 
a capacity for extracting the greatest possible amount 
of suffering out of the circumstances, and without 
much protective body in the shape of ordinary judg- 
ment or knowledge of the world. Joan Darracott, 
who completes his rout by refusing him, after he has 
left first, in anger, his father, and then, in disgust, 
his mother, is certainly at one period of her career a 
typist, but otherwise, as we have already hinted, quite 
the reverse of a type. We cannot accept the situation ; 
we do not accept the thesis of “Bristles,’’ though we 
should have found it easier to discuss with less 
“typical’’ characters—“I would rather see you dead 
than married to a wife who pays for herself. It puts 
a man into a false position. It robs him of all autho- 
rity.’’ Nick does not marry at all, which, as things 
are, is rather a comfort. We wish that the Homeric 
phrase, “lady-mother,’? had been restricted to one 
character; used glibly by four or five of them, it 
begins to jar. There are one or two other tricks which 
spoil what is, apart from the thesis, an enjoyable 
book. It is not Mr. Gibbs at his best—not the Mr. 
Gibbs of the “Street of Adventure’’—but it is, we 
repeat, an enjoyable book. 





The Decoy: A Romance. By the COUNTESS OF 
CROMARTIE. (Erskine Macdonald. . 3s. 6d. net.) 


THE Countess of Cromartie, in this romance of 
Pheenician slave days, has come very near to achieving 
real success in what we should call the difficult art of 
the long-short story. Its theme is that of the love of 
Mathabal the Decoy, head of a gang of slavers, for 
Thalia, whom as a babe he bought from Hamilco, his 
father by adoption. The theme is not altogether a 
novelty, nor is there anything obtrusively original in 
the adventures which come to the Decoy and Thalia 
after they have been united by the Link of Fire in the 
Temple of Baal. But the story is told with an in- 
dividuality of touch which establishes a claim to 
recognition. The Countess seems familiar with the 
atmosphere of the time and circumstances she has 
chosen for her background. Occasionally, it is true, 
she lapses into a modernism, as when she makes the 
Pict say, ‘‘He rages like a wolf, because his new slave 
has given him the slip.’”” The general effect is so 
realistic that a touch of this sort is all the more 
obvious. She piques curiosity, she moves us to real 
emotion, she thrills us now and again as the knife 
flashes, and we pay her the compliment of not wishing 
to put the book down till we know what the end of 
Mathabal’s and Thalia’s adventures is to be. Both 
characters are excellently drawn. The Decoy said he 
was “the mistake” of a noble house of Carthage, and 
that it lay with him to turn the mistake into a curse, 
if it so pleased him. He was “as frankly evil, in the 
ancient sense, as only a Moloch-worshipping Phcenician 
of Carthage could be’’; he could do cruel things, he 
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could astonish even his own kind by his acts of devilry, 
but animal or human who trusted him was assured of 
his sympathy—and Thalia, sweetest of babes sold into 
slavery, had thrown herself into his arms. When she 
had grown to womanhood in the slave-college of Tyre 
and their love was confessed, he cried. “Evil I may 
have done in the faces of the Gods, but never have I 
robbed any of a child since that hour.’”? From the 
moment that she swears by “Baal !’’ and again “Baal !’’ 
—“the old, old cry of the women of her race’’—he re- 
nounces his trade, only to experience for himself, when 
old Hamilco kidnaps Thalia, some of the anguish his 
work had carried in its train. Mr. H. J. Ford’s richly- 
coloured frontispiece is admirably illustrative. 








Shorter Notices 


LIPPED yew-trees in a country garden; Hythe, 
Sandgate, and Dover in Cromwellian times, a 
stern Royalist parent refusing his lovely daughter 
permission to wed with her Puritan lover—thus opens 
the story of “Dorothea of Romsey Marsh’’ (Heath, 
Cranton and Ouseley, 6s.), and before many pages 
have been turned, the lovely daughter’s brother forces 
a challenge on the Puritan lover. From that point 
onward, adventures follow in bewildering succession, 
but their effect is weakened by Miss Alice Cunning- 
hame’s practice of an ancient trick—that of leaving us 
suspended in the middle of one situation in order to 
follow another excitement in the succeeding chapter. 
It is seldom that we have to complain of the pace 
being too fast in a story of adventure, but such is the 
case here. Sufficient incident to make three books is 
packed between these covers, but we feel that it is 
flung at us carelessly; no character is sufficiently 
etched in to leave an impression of a distinct person- 
ality; no one scene grips the mind. The people might 
have been, and the events might have happened, but 
we are not so deeply impressed as to care much about 
either. This is a pity, for in the story itself is evidence 
of good and fairly original material, and we shall be 
interested in seeing how the author of such a book as 
this will manage the construction of her next work. 
For a first novel, “ The Bridge,’’ by Mark Somers 
(T. Fisher Unwin, 6s.), is an exceedingly well-written 
book; treating as it does a problem of sex relation- 
ship, its facts are presented with delicacy. The 
heroine, Margaret Denham, goes out to India to be 
married on the day of her arrival to her lover, after 
a four-years’ separation. The actual facts of marriage 
so shock her that, from the day after the marriage, 
she and her husband live separate lives, and the 
“bridge’’ of the story is the mutual understanding and 
sympathy that must be attained in order to make 
marriage bearable for the woman—for the whole of 
the subject is handled, perhaps necessarily, from a 
woman’s point of view. | How Margaret comes to 
realise the true meaning of wifehood, and its dignity 
when accompanied by the love and friendship that 
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should be a part of every marriage, is worth reading, 
The story is obvious; we have met its like many times, 
for the cold aloofness of the newly-married wife and 
the puzzled exasperation of the husband are old 
themes. But so much lies in the way of the telling 
that we find real interest in following the perplexities 
of these two characters. 


Miss Alice Perrin’s books are always welcome for 
the glimpse they afford us of India, and “The Happy 
Hunting Ground’’ (Methuen and Co., 6s.) is no ex- 
ception to the rule. Here we have an up-country 
station simply pictured and yet with sufficient detail 


to make it easy to realise the life of Service men and 


civilians, and the everyday happenings of their 
womenkind. The story tells of a young and pretty 
girl—Caroline Gordon—on a visit to Ranapore, deter- 
mined not to leave India unmarried. She sets to work, 
on conquest bent, in cool, businesslike fashion, and 
she succeeds. Her troubles, however, leave us cold, 
and our sympathies are directed to the man she 
marries without loving him, and in ignorance of his 
true position. We wish it were possible to like Caro- 
line better, but the elements of hardness and calcula- 
tion in this very self-contained young person make it 
difficult. Through the gentler and more womanly 
character of her aunt, who acts as confidante and 
adviser throughout, we learn something of the hard- 
ships and heartbreaks common to most Anglo-Indian 
wives and mothers, and the author reveals to us how 
much “hidden and unconscious heroism’’ is to be found 
among Englishwomen in India. 


A solitary farmhouse on the South African veld 
forms a picturesque setting for the life of Euretta 
Monkswell as told by F. E. Mills-Young in “The 
Purple Mists’’ (John Lane, 6s.). Her innocent charm 
and freshness, added to culture and refinement not 
often found in such an out-of-the-way spot, stimulate 
the fancy of the doctor from the neighbouring dorp, 
whom eventually she marries to escape from uncon- 
genial relatives. Euretta is an unawakened girl to 
whom love and passion are but names, and her utter 
innocence and ignorance of convention are disarming 
when she comes to share her husband’s life in the 
dorp. The doctor appears on the scene distinctively 
enough, but later on he becomes somewhat nebulous 
in character. He is always “in the picture,” giving a 
sense of fitness and of ability to meet unusual circum- 
stances. Yet one feels that he should have had suff- 
cient discernment at the outset of their married life to 
recognise the necessity of plain-speaking at crucial 
moments, thus avoiding the well-nigh tragic complica- 
tions that ensue. The result of this apparently ill- 
assorted match—loveless on the part of Euretta—is 
easy to understand ; but we will not forestall the reader 
by detailing further, except to add that the end is 
happiness and reunion. The story is told with 
simplicity and charm, the background of local colour 
providing an interest all its own. The author is in her 
happiest vein, and we heartily commend her latest 
work to those in search of a pleasant book. 
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That veteran of story-telling, Tom Gallon, has put a | 
strain on our credulity in ‘‘It Will be All Right”’ 
(Hutchinson and Co., 6s.); for, in the first place, he 
asks us to believe that a very wealthy man grew so | 
tired of his wealth that he voluntarily abandoned it | 
by means of a pretended suicide from an Atlantic liner, 
and in the second place he tells us that the Crcesus, 
having left his way of life behind with his identity, 
found it impossible to get back. Very ingeniously is 
the idea carried through, but the little steward of the 
liner, who helped in the great man’s disappearance, 
becomes a rather impossible figure as the story pro- 
ceeds. The lesson of the story, as nearly as we can 
read it, is that wealth has very little relation to happi- 
ness, for at the end of things the nephew is forced to 
acknowledge that the fortune inherited from his uncle 
was the worst luck that could have befallen him. The 
story, though to a certain extent scrappily told, makes 
very interesting reading, but would be far more en- 
grossing if we were not so convinced throughout of its 
impossibility. Here is one of the dramas that might, 
it is true, have happened in real life, but that are so 
incredible when they do happen that the novelist 
ought, as a rule, to avoid them in favour of pro- 
babilities. 








Lord Newton presided at the annual meeting of the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, which was 
held recently at the Westminster Palace Hotel, S.W. 
There was a large attendance, including the Duchess 
of Portland, the Duchess of Somerset, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Sir A. Conan Doyle, and many others. The 
growth of the Society has been satisfactorily main- 
tained, 46 fellows and 163 members having been 
elected during the year. Lord Newton, moving the 
adoption of the report, offered his hearty congratula- | 
tions to the Society on the remarkable success they 
had achieved in persuading the Government to adopt 
their Plumage Prohibition Bill. There was a growing 
feeling of antagonism in regard to the fashion of wear- 
ing birds’ feathers, which was so disastrous to bird 
life. His Lordship also referred to the success of the 
Prohibition Law in America. Mr. Montagu Sharpe, 
Mr. Page Croft, and Sir A. Conan Doyle also spoke, 
and the prizes awarded in connection with the educa- 
tional competitions conducted by the Society were dis- 
tributed by the Duchess of Portland, who was re- 
elected President on the proposition of Mr. Laurence 
Hardy, M.P. 


According to a cablegram received from Ontario, Mr. 
H. V. Esmond and Miss Eva Moore, who are now tour- 
ing in Canada, are negotiating for the lease of a West 
End theatre at which to produce a new play immedi- 
ately upon their return to London in the spring; pro- 
bably this will be Mr. Esmond’s own comedy, “ The 
Dear Fool,’? which met with great success when given 
for a special matinée at Edinburgh during Mr. 
Esmond’s tour of the provinces last autumn. 


——— 
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GREEK AND ROMAN 
SCULPTURE. 


By A. FURTWANGLER and H. L. ULRICHS. 
Translated by HORACE TAYLOR. With 60 Plates 
and 73 Illustrations in the Text. Square demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


This is a_ small edition of the *Denkmialer griechischer und rémischer 
Skulptur.’ Though nominally intended tor studeuts, it is also a book for the 
art-lover and the archzologist. 


WITH THE TURK IN 
WAR-TIME. 


By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. Large crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 


The auchor, who is an expert on Near Eastern questions, saggy on 
those concerning orthodox Mohammedens, went out to ‘lurkey i» the dar 
days of the Balkan war, and spent five months entirely among Turks, being 
received .s one of them. This work contains, the narrative of those five 
months, together with the views he formed upon the stateof furkey. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


JACOB ELTHORNE. 


By DARRELL FIGGIS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 











Times. -“* lt is a courageous and forcible book, with the making in it of 
greater things.” 
Westminster Gazette.—"‘ Mr. Figgis is a sound, at times even a fine work- 


man.” 


ONCE UPON A TIME. 


By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Those who know and enjoy Mr. Watson's work will find in this collec- 
tion of stories all those characteristics which make his stories cf suchcon 
stant and irresistible appeal. 


THE WAYFARERS’ LIBRARY 


1/= NET. 1/= NET. 


Daily Telegraph.—“ Fresh, clean entertainment is Mr. Dent's pro- 
gramme... In every respect this is an appetising programme, and the 
popularity of the l.brary should be assured from the outset." ‘ 

Daily News.—“ It is very likely to rival ‘Everyman’ itself in popularity." 


SECOND TWELVE VOLUMES. 


READY TO-DAY. 
ROMANCE AND ADVENTURE 


JOSEPH CONRAD ’Twixt Land and Sea 
GILBERT SHELDON Bubble Fortune 


MAURICE HEWLETT The Fool Errant 
SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC FICTION 


THOMAS HARDY Unier the Greenwood Tree 

H.A. VACHELL The Pinch of Prosperity 

BESANT and RICE Chaplain of the Fleet 
HISTORICAL FICTION 

STANLEY WEYMAN The Abbess of Vlaye 


HUMOUR 


The Widow Woman 











CHARLES LEE 

MARK TWAIN 

Innocents Abroad and Jumping Frog 
BELLES-LETTRES, HISTORY, &c. 


Rt, Hon.G. W.E. RUSSELL Selected Essays 
CLEMENT SHORTER 


The Brontes and their Circle 
TRAVEL AND THE OPEN AIR, &«. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES The Open Air 
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Peace and Patriotism 


I T is not at all surprising that the appalling expan- 

sion of European armaments, which is the 
distinguishing feature of contemporary histcry, should 
be accompanied by the growth of pacifist thought. The 
oppressiveness of militarism naturally stimulates 
reaction. The revulsion is not an unusual circumstance 
in itself. What is remarkable about the movement, 
however, must not be allowed to escape serious atten- 
tion. There can be no mistaking the fact that it is a 
movement which has developed practical propaganda 
with practical ideals. To be quite truthful, there is 
no doubt that the old school of pacifists, of which Mr. 
Carnegie may be said to be the high priest, is alto- 
gether effete. | This school depended largely upon 
spiritual fervour for its inspiration. It opposed war 
exclusively on ethical grounds. From the point of 
view of religion, no quarrel could be found with its 
creed. To be successful in actual practice it was neces- 
sary that this creed should have been accorded 
universal acceptance. Yet its teachers did not go 
beyond the limitations of dogma. They asserted that 
it was the duty of any one nation, no matter what the 
consequences might be, to set an example by laying 
down its arms. They made no attempt to appeal to 
reason, and their beautiful theories were met with wide- 
spread scorn and derision. In short, they became 
known as the peace-at-any-price men. Confined as 
it was to words, without plan or scheme of any kind, 
their amiable propaganda had no perceptible influence 
upon the political thought of our own times. 

The doctrines of such stalwarts as Machiavelli, 
Clausewitz, and Bismarck held the field as strongly as 
ever. Force was a fact, peace among the nations 
merely an impossible ideal. Thus the pacifists came to 
be looked upon as a class of well-meaning cranks. 
Meanwhile, the economic consequences that quickly 
followed the keen competition in armaments had 
awakened reflection along practical lines. In other 
words, so severe has the disease become, that it is 
literally compelling a remedy. It is now universally 
recognised that the tremendous cost of maintaining 
armaments threatens the world with economic and 
moral bankruptcy. No longer is the subject one dis- 
cussed solely by fervent theorists depending for the 
advancement of their cause upon appeal to conscience. 

Profound thinkers and business-men who, however 
varying their motives may be, are deeply interested in 
the welfare of the world, have entered the controversy, 
employing as their method direct appeal to reason in 
its purest form. It is significant, but it is not to be 
wondered at, that these men are listened to with 
respect, that they are attracting to their circle many 
adherents, and that the cause which they advocate is 
not without its effect upon foreign policy throughout 
Europe. The success which they are achieving is due 








* The European Unity League : An Instrument for Carry- 
ing out the Greatest and Most Important Social 
Reform. A Memorandum by Sir Max WaAECHTER, 

D.L.».5F- 





in a large measure to their recognition of the realities 
of the international situation. It is not that they are 
inspired by motives less worthy intrinsically than those 
which animated the pacifists of the exculsively idealist 
school. Rather is it that they seek to attain their end 
by educational methods. In this case it cannot be 
urged against them, as it was against the peaceat- 
any-price propagandists, that they have no regard for 
the obligations of patriotism. Always their argument 
is prefaced with the plain statement that they advocate 
universal, not sectional, disarmament; and, indeed, 
they never fail strenuously to urge the necessity for 
national preparedness against aggression. 

Immediately, then, they put themselves within the 
scope of common sense. One may even conceive that a 
soldier could belong to their movement. For, although 
in the circumstances that rule to-day a soldier can justify 
the existence of his profession and feel rightly proud of 
the heroism and devotion that it calls forth, he must, 
if he stops to think, deplore the cruelly destructive 
character of his work and the fact that it should be 
necessary at all. 

Last week we dwelt upon some aspects of the pro- 
paganda which Mr. Norman Angell has originated. 
In expounding a new political philosophy that effectu- 
ally demonstrates the futility of force, he is something 
more than the founder of what is commonly understood 
as a movement, and something infinitely more than a 
mere theorist. He is, in the true sense of the word, 
a discoverer, an original genius whose powerful reason- 
ing marks one of those rare periods in history where 
men are compelled to change the very foundations of 
their political belief. His recognition will not be com- 
plete until his political philosophy is admitted as an 
educational text work. 

It cannot be too clearly emphasised that, while Mr. 
Norman Angell’s views gather tremendous force from 
the beauty and clarity of their expression, their logic 
is based essentially upon conditions of a material 
character already in existence, not only deep-rooted but 
rapidly growing and expanding day by day. Without 
his advocacy the facts with which he deals would 
doubtless have forced themselves to the front. For 
they are stupendous facts with the torrent of reality 
behind them. But there can be no denying that Mr. 
Angell’s brilliant propaganda has accelerated the con- 
centration of public opinion upon them, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that he merits a place in that illus- 
trious companionship of men who by their individual 
perception have contributed to the sum of human 
progress. 

Some such estimation of Mr. Norman Angell’s work 
is required in order that confusion be avoided with the 
idea that has given rise to the organisation founded 
by Sir Max Wacechter, and called by him the Europear 
Unity League. In spite of the ambitious aim revealed 
in this title, its distinguished founder has a policy to 
expound that is not at all unpractical. He does not 

advocate isolated disarmament, but rather seeks to 
promote universal concord. The object of the move- 
ment is frankly stated to be the federation of Europe, 
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from which, it is piain, would follow world-wide 

ace. Here the superficial thinker might interpose 
that Sir Max Waechter merits dismissal into the realm 
of unattainable idealism. But the author prescribes a 
policy to be pursued, and without disturbing existing 
friendships, he wishes to see brought about, in the first 
place, a cordial Anglo-German entente. 

Naturally, his vision is large, but we are glad to 
observe that he is both painstaking and patient in the 
advocacy of his plan of campaign. No other alterna- 
tive to the grouping of the Powers save federation 
presents itself. If the promotion of friendship among 
European nations, without favour of any kind, accom- 
panies a movement such as that originated by Sir Max 
Waechter, then most certainly he deserves the support 
of practical politicians. The ultimate end in view 
cannot diminish, but, on the other hand, should give 
‘impetus to, propaganda with so lofty an aim. Indeed, 
it is only by such appreciation that in many great 
causes the idealism of to-day becomes the realism of 
to-morrow. LANCELOT LAWTON. 








Messrs. Willm. Doig and Co., of 10, New Bond 
Street, publishers to His Majesty, will shortly publish 
engravings of the two portraits of the King and Queen 
which attracted so much notice at the Royal Academy 
last season—the King in naval uniform and the Queen 
in Garter robes. The portraits were painted for the 
United Service Club, and the highest praise, it will be 
remembered, was bestowed on the artists—Mr. A. S. 
Cope, R.A., for the felicity of his portrait of the King, 
and Mr. Wm. Llewellyn for the charm of his portrait of 
the Queen, of whom, it was admitted, no better por- 
trait had yet been painted. The artists’ proofs, at six 
guineas each, are limited to 300 copies of each portrait. 


Mr. John Lane will publish, this week, “French 
Novelists of To-day,’’ by Winifred Stephens; a new 
edition, with a portrait and bibliographies, at 5s. net; 
and “Japanese Flower Arrangement Applied to Western 
Needs,’’ by Mary Averill, with 88 illustrations, at 6s. 
net. Next Tuesday Mr. Lane issues “A Girl’s 
Marriage,’’ by Agnes Gordon Lennox. 





THE Libraries, Museums a d Art Galleries 

Year Book 1914 is the Manuat of Pro- 
fessional Practice. But it is more than this. 
It tells every Bookman; every educationist;every 
student where special collections of Books on 
his particular subject are to be found through- 
out the country. an how to borrow from them. 
It also tells him where Svrecial Museum collec- 
tions are to be found, although these cannot 
be borrowed. 


It is a Key to unlock the collected 
Knowledge of the country. 
Get the Book: get it somehow You want it. 
Buy or borrow the Book: but do not beg for 
it, nor steal it. 


470 p.crn. 8vo. 8 6G net. 


Stanley Paul & Co., 31, Essex Street, 
Strand, WC 
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41. Trollope (Anthony)—Dr. Thorne. 



















42. - Framley Parsonage. 

43-44. ——— Small House at Allington. i 

2 vols. | 

45-46. The Last Chronicle of Barset. 
2 vols. 


47- Emerson’s Works. Edited by G. ! 
Sampson. Vol. V. Poems. i] 
48-49. The Arabian Nights’ Entertainment. 
Lane’s translation. Edited by S. 
Lane-Poole, M.A. Vols I., II. i} 
50. Plotinus. Taylor’s translation. Edited 
by G. R. S. Mead. | 
51. Macaulay. Five Essays from the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 
52. Hooper’s Campaign of Sedan. 
53- Blake’s Poetical Works. 
54- Vaughan’s Poetical Works. 
\ 55- Goethe’s Faust. 
\ 56-57. Trelawney’s Adventures of a Younger 
\ Son. 2 vols. 
58. Poushkin’s Prose Tales. 
59-60. Manzoni’s Betrothed. 2 vols. 


\ TO-DAY fr. prospectus 
\ giving a history of the famous Bohn'’s 
Libraries from their inauguration 
.  ‘tothepresentday. 
\G.BELL AND SONS E2 
\Q LONDON, Z 
SS W.C_Y 





This year’s Shakespeare Festival at Stratford-on- 
Avon—which will occupy two weeks—will begin on 
Monday afternoon, April 20, when Sir Herbert Tree 
has kindly consented to produce and appear in 
“Othello.’’ In addition to his own performance of 
the Moor, Mr. H. B. Irving has promised to appear as 
Iago, and Mr. Henry Ainley as Cassio. On the same 
evening Mr. Arthur Bourchier will play Shylock in 
“The Merchant of Venice’; on Thursday, April 23. 
Mr. Bourchier will play Benedick in “ Much Ado About 
Nothing ’’ to the Beatrice of Miss Margaret Halstan. 
In the absence of Mr. Benson in America, the task of 
the general direction of the Festival has been placed 
in the hands of Mr. Patrick Kirwan, whose work in 
Shakespearean productions is well known. 
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March Magazines | 


[' is very difficult in a magazine, that is so often 
occupied with politics that are already out of date | 
by the time it is published, to find any reference to the 
passing toll of literature. That is why we turn at 
once to Mme. de Longgarde’s article on “ Recent 
German fiction’’ in this month’s Nineteenth Century. 
There is in this same magazine much talk of Home 
Rule, that, in view of recent changes, seems curiously 
remote and inapplicable; but to trace the present move- 
ments in the literature of a country brings one into 
touch with something of more permanent interest. 
Mme. Longgarde handles her subject competently and 
well. The fact that the names better known to readers 
on this side have not recently appeared in fiction lessens 
the appeal of the article; but it is an adequate summary 
of tendencies. Mr. J. B. Williams writes on “The 
First English Newspaper,’”’ and gives us an article 
that readers will do well to keep; additional value is 
given by a facsimile provided with it. Lady Byron 
writes on the desirability of “ A Cabinet Minister for 
Women.”’ It is a learned contribution; but it will not 
receive the attention it deserves. The article that 
appealed most to us, however, was by Professor Mor- 
gan on “ Lord Morley’s Reflections,’’ in which he deals 
with Lord Morley’s recent book. He attempts no 
survey of Lord Morley’s work, though that is surely 
due; nor does he even let us see how Lord Morley’s 
opinions and style have changed since the days when 
he was chiefly known as a philosopher. He depends 
mostly, too, on excerpts from Lord Morley’s book; 
and that is one of the most excellent features of the 
article—though by that we mean no disrespect to 
Professor Morgan. 





ing with the tendency of recent technical education, 
chiefly in London. 


Following upon the recent article in the Nineteenth 
Century on “ Recent Poetry,’ the Fortnightly Review 
has one dealing with the same subject. Mr. Martin 
Armstrong confines himself to four poets, of whom 
he picks out Mr. Masefield as the most distinctive and 
full of power. The others are William Davies, W. 
W. Gibson, and Lascelles Abercrombie. It is notice- 
able that his interest is with the particular school of 
whom these are the four exemplars. Mr. W. L. 
Courtney himself writes “Some Notes on Balzac.’’ 
One suggestive phrase he uses: “ What we assuredly 
get in Balzac’”’ is “a most curious, and sometimes 
helpless, entanglement of the man in his materials.” 
That is very true; and it is also true of the man as 
an artist. The phrase at once suggests the best criti- 
cism that has yet been wrought on Balzac: M. Rodin’s 
curious and tormented statue of him. An article that 
demands to be read is by I. Gardiner on “ The Fight 
for the Birds.” It is appalling to think that some 
hundreds of species of the humming bird in the West 
Indies have been absolutely blotted out, simply because 
of the desire of some syndicate to put up its dividends. 
And it is not only one case that 1s obliterated thus, but 


an. A thoughtful and well-informed | President of the United States, who died in 1836. 
essay is “ Vocationalism,’’ by Sir Philip Magnus, deal- | 








—__—. Ss 


some thousands of species in the area covered by a few 
islands. The mutilation of the Rokeby Venus, after 
all, is only a peccadillo beside so monstrous a crime. 


In the Cornhill, Professor Jacks puts in a plea for 
New Brunswick, from whence he has recently come, 
The account he gives is excellent reading. Some there 
may be who will say, or think, that the physician 
should first heal himself—or at least show the way to 
the Earthly Paradise. Yet in his reluctance to do so 
lies the answer to the reluctance of others. Mr. Allen 
Brockington gives us some ot his questions to Brown- 
ing on his poems, and Browning’s answers to them. 
“Robert Browning’s Answers to Questions Concerning 
Some of his Poems ’”’ is the title of the brief article. 
To be frank, Browning’s answers strike us as being 
more full of patience than Mr. Brockington’s questions 
are full of intelligence. Professor Bryan writes on 
“The Piano and its Players,” and Sir Henry Lucy 
continues his memories of “Sixty Years in the 
Wilderness.”’ 


The Atlantic Monthly (for February) begins with 
three important essays on Athletics as related to 
Morals, the School, and the College, which give, 
among other points, some curious instances of the code 
of honour prevalent in public games. Mr. Havelock 
Ellis writes with his unfailing insight upon “The 
Philosophy of Dancing,’’ and “The Protestant in 
Italy,’’ by Zephine Humphrey, is an interesting study 
of impressions. Many other excellent items are to be 
found in this issue. Harper’s contains another instal- 
ment of Arnold Bennett’s story, “ The Price of Love’; 
an extremely interesting travel article, entitled “A 
Night in the Open,’’ by Norman Duncan; and_a 
hitherto unpublished essay by James Madison, fourth 


The Windsor has contributions by Sir Rider Haggard, 
Edgar Wallace, Eden Phillpotts, and Halliwell Sut- 
cliffe—a sufficient guarantee of good fare; and a finely 
illustrated article on Westminster School, with an 
exposition of some of the school slang. 


The current number of Poetry and Drama has an 
article by William Archer on ‘‘The Repertory Theatre,” 
an essay by Wilfrid Thorley, “On Translating 
Poetry,’’ and contributions by Edward Thomas, 
Harold Monro, Gilbert Cannan, Maurice Hewlett, and 
others—poetical and otherwise. Mr. J. E. Flecker 
makes a good attempt at re-writing our national 
anthem, though we do not care for the “dolphined 
deep,”’ or for “Doom thou and fling”’ as a last line 
for the second verse. The Poetry Review begins with 
a review by the editor, Stephen Phillips, and has a 
carefully reasoned article by Arthur Compton-Rickett 
on “Personal Equation in Modern Poetry.” 


Sir Max Waechter opens the Empire Review with a 
fine exposition of his project for a federated Europe, 
“ Armaments and the Empire.” He has studied the 
problems involved for many years, and his arguments 
are soundly based and cogent; his examples are wisely 
chosen, and his article should be read by all who are 
interested in the cause of peace and fraternity. 
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The Theatre 


“Kismet” at the Globe Theatre 


T may be remembered that Mr. Knoblauch’s ‘‘Arabian 
Night’’ play was withdrawn in the hey-day of its 
success some time ago because Mr. Oscar Asche and 
Miss Lily Brayton had arranged a world-wide tour 
which they were obliged to carry out. 


“Kismet’’ now returns to us with the freshness and 
charm of its first production. In all these months Mr. 
Asche as the wonderful beggar, Hajj, round whose 
fortunes the whole play revolves, has lost no spark of 
his admirable fire, no scintilla of his brilliancy, no 
smack of his splendid character, no fraction of his 
force and broad fun. So perfect is his performance 
and overwhelming the personality he puts into Hajj 
that one accepts the good qualities of the rest of the 
cast as a matter of course, and assumes the splendour 
of the old city of Baghdad as seen a thousand years 
ago to be but part of his natural environment. 

It is the tale of his day of days that is related unto 
you, O auspicious reader, and we are again grateful 
that so complete and splendid a work is set before us. 
All is beauty and excitement, gaiety and passion, 
decorative surrounding and conventional exactitude. 
No touch of the brave, romantic feeling of the East is 
neglected. From the moment when the ‘‘brush’’ of dawn 
appears in the sky and Hajj, stretching himself, asks, 
“In the name of Allah—Day?”’ until dark, when, as 
he turns to sleep, he says, “I have lived to-day,’’ he 
holds the willing audience in his iron grip. 

Never were man and his part so well mated as the 
hero and Mr. Asche in “Kismet.’’ As for the others, 
how excellent they are and yet how small beside the 
towering height of Hajj’s personality and power! 
Miss Brayton is still the gracious and beautiful maiden 
of Baghdad; no note is forced, but all is sufficiently 
enthralling. Mr. Grimwood is still the abundantly 
wicked Wazir Mansur, the son of Hajj’s life-long 
enemy, and plays the part with his old boldness and 
success. 

Two newcomers are especially interesting. Miss 
Suzanne Sheldon, one of the most widely gifted 
actresses now on the English stage, is an inspired Kut- 
al-Kulub—the food of hearts, indeed. She is the wife 
of Mansur and would-be lover of Hajj. Her first scene 
with him is an exquisite antique Oriental picture. Miss 

Sheldon’s intense playing whenever she is on the stage 
adds new life to the most lively of romantic modern 
dramas. Mr. Worlock, too, who now appears as the 
Caliph Abdulla, the lover of the beggar’s daughter, 
is passionate and splendid. Mr. Webster, who played 
the part originally, made the Caliph more beautiful 
and cold. Now one is allowed to believe in the im- 
patience and inextinguishable desire of Abdulla’s 
words and actions; that is new. 

We should like to name and praise each other mem- 
ber of the cast, only regretting that the singers before 
the curtain appeared a little out of voice when we heard 
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MUDIE’S | 
BOOK SALE 


Commences En 
Monday, March 23. Saturday, Apri! 4. 


Catalogue of Books and Stationery at 
Sale Prices is now ready and will 
be sent post free to any address. 


There are reductions in every department in 
addition to those mentioned in the Catalogue, 
and many exceptional bargains can be secured 
by a visit to the showrooms, as under, during 
the sale. There are special reductions in 
Stationery and Library requisites, Statuettes 
in bronze, plaster, and terra cotta, a large as- 
sortment of framed and unframed pictures, 
and a few choice pieces of Japanese Ware. 


Only Addresses: 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LTD., 
30-34, New Oxford St., London, W.C. 
48, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 


\ 132, Kensington High St., London, W. Yf 
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Postage and Packing charged 
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them. On the other hand, Miss Nancy Denners danced 
more entrancingly than of old. If there be lovers of 
romance and beauty among playgoers, “Kismet’’ 
should run for at least a thousand and one nights. 


“The Rest Cure” at the 
Vaudeville Theatre 


IF the triumvirate of clever people—Mr. Richard Pryce 
as playwright, Mr. Arnold Bennett as source of the 
play, and Mr. Norman McKinnel as the protagonist 
of “Helen with the High Hand ’’—does not fill the 
Vaudeville to overflowing, we have no doubt that Miss 
Gertrude Jennings’ lively and satiric one-act play, ‘“‘The 
Rest Cure,’’ will make the programme here an over- 
whelming success. Recently we were hunting the 
thesaurus for adjectives fully to inform the readers 
of THE ACADEMY that they must not miss the same 
author’s “Acid Drops’’ at the Royalty; now we can 
only assure them of delight in “ The Rest Cure.”’ 


The scene is a nursing-home in a noisy street. The 
patient, or victim, or hypochondriac, is a nervous 
author, Clarence Reed, Mr. Otho Stuart, who has made 
himself and his wife unhappy, and has been sentenced, 
as it were, to a month in bed. He is not very important 
to the play, except as the butt of the other characters 
and as a means for developing the lively wit of the 
accomplished Miss Jennings. She presents us with 
two admirable examples of the outwardly refreshing 
and inwardly distressing type of nursing-home nurse. 
The most brilliant and arch and bitter is May 
Williams, played with perfect mastery by Miss Mary 
Clare. She spares us nothing, and she amuses us all 
the time. From the tips of her rose-pink manicured 
fingers to the last note of assumed refinement in her 
voice, she forms a welcome satiric picture. 


No less good is the older and less showy Alice Palmer 
of Miss Dora Gregory, quite perfect in her neat and exas- 
perating way. Added to these is the young housemaid, 
Muriel, whom Miss Phyllis Stuckey would have made 
completely realistic, had not the general idea of the 
play demanded a rather broadly farcical treatment at 
her hands. Muriel is writing a book on her experiences 
in the home, the absurdities of the patients, the little 
ways of the nurses, the manner of the matron, and so 
forth. The account she gives of these affairs to Reed— 
to cheer him up, because she is under the impression 
he has heart disease—and the goading of his two ex- 
quisitely trained nurses, called by Muriel the Dark Cat 
and the Fair Cat—effect a rapid cure. But it is the 
cleverness of Muriel that enables the author to get away 
and to discover that his ills are imaginary, and that 
his charming wife, Miss Doris Norman Trevor, although 
she did once give him boiled mutton for dinner, is 
worth a thousand cats at the home. 


Perhaps the irony with which this particular establish- 
ment is treated would be a little bitter but for the fact 
that the author imports a gay note of farce into the whole 
affair, and thus, while one is amused by the wit and 

















the acute observation of the weaknesses of others, the 
laughter is good-humoured, the fun by no means acid, 
and the whole play a delight from the first moment to 
the last. EGAN MEw. 





Religion for the People 

lL these days, when one hears so much of the people 

at large drifting away from religion, we had the 
pleasure of an object-lesson in the other direction at 
Gloucester Cathedral on a Thursday in the present 
month, when the 246th free Recital of Organ and Vocal 
Music for the people took place. The recital was 
opened with prayer, and closed by a short prayer and 
the Blessing. Three thousand attended, of all sorts 
and conditions, and joined as a congregation in singing 
one hymn in unison. The organ solos opened with the 
‘‘In Memoriam’’ overture of Sullivan, the minor lament 
of the early part and the joyful close being beautifully 
rendered. Then followed “With Verdure Clad’’ and 
“On Mighty Pens’’ from the “Creation,’’ excellently 
sung by a lady; a chorus from Handel, “O Father 
Whose Almighty Power’’; “Nearer My God to Thee’’ 
as a solo. The chorale “Crossing the Bar,’’ unaccom- 
panied and perfectly given, completed the programme. 
Not a seat was unoccupied at eight o’clock, and no 
moving was attempted until the end. This, to our 
minds, is a way of lifting the hearts of the people, 
particularly of those who would not go to a church to 
hear a dry-as-dust sermon on “Faith’’ or some kindred 
subject. All praise is due to those responsible for the 
care of our cathedrals who are wise enough to use them 
in this manner; the example thus set should be more 
widely followed. W. N. 





The Vossische Zeitung for March 6 emphatically 
advocates a direct telephone communication between 
Berlin and London. Referring to the statements made 
at the Reichstag by the Secretary of State, Herr 
Kraetke, ze the difficulties to be overcome, the great 
expenses entailed, and the consequent high charges 
which would have to be made for a call, the writer 
proves that it would, at any rate, be less expensive 
than communication by telegraph. It has been cal- 
culated that within three minutes 250 words can be 
spoken; also, a telephone call does away with the 
necessity of a special reply, another point in favour of 
it; and in course of time charges will become less. The 
Vossische Zeitung states that financial and industrial 


circles quite fall in with the views expressed in this 
article. 


The Drama Society will present at the new Rehearsal 
Theatre, 21, Maiden Lane, on Tuesday, March 31, at 
3 o’clock, new English versions by Rathmell Wilson of 
“Un Caprice,’’ by A. de Musset, ‘‘Le Petit Abbé,” by 
H. Bocage and A. Liorat, and ‘‘Jean-Marie,” by A. 
Theuriet. Tickets and all information may be obtained 
from Mr. Rathmell Wilson, International Club, 22a, 
Regent Street, S.W. 
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At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE 


“T is not the fault of any particular Secretary of 
War that we are never ready for any great 
emergency, but because the nation is never told how 
it stands.’’ Johnny Baird quoted these words of Lord 
Wolseley on Wednesday afternoon when he moved the 
following resolution on the Army estimates :— 


That this House regrets the serious shortage in the 
military forces of the Crown, and invites his Majesty’s 
Government to state forthwith its concrete proposals 
for dealing with the situation. 


Baird was in the Diplomatic Service, and is now Bonar 
Law’s private secretary. He takes a great interest 
in foreign affairs, and has travelled much. He tried 
to burst the bladder of Seely’s optimism and com- 
placency, but without much success. 

Pole-Carew followed, and made a remark which 
Seely hotly resented. What it was, no one seems to 
know, for even every reporter in the gallery failed to 
catch it. At any rate, Seely solemnly said that it was 
a statement which ought never to have been made by 
one officer of another, or by one gentleman of another. 
At the end of Seely’s speech Pole-Carew rose to make 
a personal explanation, and added that in his humble 
opinion Seely was not a very good judge of a gentle- 
man. The Speaker rebuked the fiery little soldier by 
saying that under the cover of a personal explanation 
he had no right to fire a dart at the right honourable 
gentleman. Seely can always avoid answering 
questions or making explanations by saying that it 
would not be for the welfare of the country. Last 
year he said that the whole of the expeditionary force 
would be able to leave the country at a moment’s 
notice. Now, apparently, they cannot, and when 
Arthur Lee asked if there had been any change of 
policy Seely declined to answer the question. Row- 
land Hunt hit the nail on the head by asking: “ What 
is the Army for ?”’ 

In the evening, on a private member’s motion, there 
was a non-party discussion on the welfare of the blind. 

On Thursday we again went on with the hopeless 
task of dragging information out of Seely on the sub- 
ject of the Army. Boscawen said that the uniform of 
the Special Reserve was not attractive enough. The 
girls at Folkstone—where he happened to be in com- 
mand—would not look at them, and recruiting suffered 
in consequence. The talk was very desultory. We 
asked about horses, aviation, and various things, while 
Tennant and Seely between them did their best to 
barge us off. 

A series of private Bills came on at 8.15; they dealt 
with the County Councils and their attitude to two 
dangers, celluloid and massage establishments. These 
were all adjourned about 9.30, and then Worthy 
Evans got “back to the Army again.’’ He moved a 
reduction of £100 as a protest to the way the War 
Office treat soldiers who commit the crime of marrying 
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off the strength, and gave some strong cases of grave 
hardship. 

lt ever there was a case where you would think that 
the Independent Labour Party would support a motion, 
here was one—the sufferings of wives and children of 
their own class. We were not disappointed; George 
Roberts warmly supported the amendment. Then a 
change came over the scene; the listlessness dis- 
appeared. Seely got up and promised all kinds of 
things. He claimed that he had initiated the inquiry 
into the state of the women off the strength. Mrs. 
Tennant had prepared an able report at his request, and 
he would see to it at once; but he warned the House 
that it might cost £60,000 or £80,000 a year. 

Meanwhile it was nearing 11, and the House was 
filling rapidly. The Government Whips commenced 
to look uneasy. There were 60 Nationalists in the 
House, but, on the other hand, there were 20 Labour 
men; 20 on a division meant 40, if they voted as 
Roberts had spoken. There was no time to do any- 
thing; so they anxiously hoped for the best, and it 
ended in the Labour Party once more slinking at 
the last moment into the Government lobby. 

The numbers ran down to 37, and the Government 
were saved this time by the Labour men; for, if they 
had voted for the private soldier, the Government 
would have been beaten by 3, and would on a question 
of this kind, have had to resign. 

Fridays are devoted to private Bills which have been 
fortunate in the ballot; but the Government have got 
into an artful habit of getting their own members to 
put up Bills, and, if they are well received, annexing 
them and pushing them through by means of an asterisk 
which signifies that they become Government measures. 

In 1911 a Scotch Law Bill was passed by the consent 
of both parties. Each side gave up something, and it 
was felt that the question of small holdings in Scotland 
had been settled for some years to come; but the 
Unionists reckoned without their Hogge. The anti- 
betting Hogge turned up on Friday with an amending 
Bill which put in all the Radical points struck out by 
agreement in 1911, and none of the Unionist points. 

George Younger, the Scottish Unionist Whip, was 
very angry. He said that it was a breach of an 
honourable agreement. Major Hope said it was a 
window-dressing measure of the coming General 
Election. Tullibardine said he did not know which 
part of the Bill belonged to Mr. Hogge and which 
to the Secretary of Scotland, and told a rather broad 
tale of an old lady who turned the son of one of her 
crofters into a page-boy and provided him with a 
livery. One day there was a party, and the boy put 
his head into the door and asked: “ Please, ma’m, am 
I to put on my ain breeks or yours?”? The House 


laughed, and that Hackney Scotchman, McKinnon 
Wood, wound up the debate by blessing the Bill. We 
tried to talk it out, but the closure was given, and 
the Bill got a second reading by a majority of 58. 
On Monday a change came over the scene. On 
Saturday night Winston had made a provocative speech 
in Yorkshire. 


He declared that there were “ worse 
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things than bloodshed,’’ and that the Government 
were not to be intimidated. In common parlance, if 
the Unionists did not accept the concessions of the 
Government, they could lump it. The pacific words 
which the Ministry had put into the King’s Speech 
were all thrown to the winds, and the temper of the 
majority was shown when they cheered Winston voci- 
ferously as he entered the House on Tuesday afternoon. 


The Prime Minister wanted arousing to a sense of 
duty to his party, and Winston felt he was the man 
to do it. To the amazement of the Unionists, Mr. 
Asquith failed to make his promised speech, giving the 
details of his offer. He answered the numerous questions 
dealing with the offer in bunches—in the affirma- 
tive to a group of two; “No”’ to the three following, 
and so on in the briefest possible way. You have only 
to turn to the Westminster Gazette for the afternoon 


to see that this was not expected even by a paper usually | 


well informed of his own way of thinking. _ Bonar 
Law naturally asked if we were expected to debate 
the second reading of the Home Rule Bill whilst still 
in doubt as to changes to be made. Asquith said it 
would be a waste of time to go into details if the 
general proposal of the Government was to be rejected. 
He had not been much encouraged by the response. 
Carson came slowly to the table, and said, with bitter 
emphasis: “ Does not the Prime Minister recognise that 
the proposals put forward last Monday were a hypo- 
critical sham?’’ I have rarely seen the Prime Minister 
at a loss, but he looked so then, and refused to answer. 


All three Cecils leapt to their feet at the same time, 
and the Speaker called them in the following order : 
Robert, Hugh, and Evelyn. Evelyn asked if the 
Prime Minister endorsed Winston’s speech at Bradford, 
but received no reply. Bonar Law then quietly asked 
for a day to move a vote of censure on the Government, 
and Asquith, according to custom, promised to give 
the earliest possible day, which will probably be Thurs- 
day. 
again held the field with the housing of the navvies 
‘at Rosyth. The more the matter is gone into, the worse 
it appears. John Ward, an ex-soldier and ex-navvy, 
supported the reduction in the vote; but, as usual, the 
Independent Labour Party voted with the Government, 
who emerged with a majority of 67. The “independ- 
ence’’ of the Labour Party is becoming a by-word in 


the House and throughout the country. 


On Wednesday we had the Navy. Of course, there 
-was no difficulty with the Opposition, but it was rather 
-a tall order to have to persuade the Little Englanders 
that it was necessary to spend a million pounds a week 
on the Navy. However, Winston set to work with 
characteristic vigour and spoke for two and a half 
hours. Perhaps the most significant phrase in speaking 
of foreign navies was: “It is sport to them; it is life and 
‘death to us.’? He made a most interesting speech, but it 
-dawned upon the House that they could now see the 
teason for his violent beating of the drum on Saturday 
‘at Bradford. After championing Home Rule so 
‘vigorously it was clear that the Radical Party could 


We then went on with Supply, and Robert Cecil | 
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not in decency mutiny on the Navy—hence they were 
very quiet. 

The evening was devoted to private members’ 
motions. Butcher, who had won the ballot, chose for 
his subject the question of Invasion. This was appro- 
priate, coming after the Navy, and an interesting de- 
bate—which was, however, more or less academic—- 
ensued. Pole-Carew had another brush with Seely and 
Winston. He is not much of a Parliamentary debater, 
but he hits hard. “It is evident that the Secretary for 
War and the First Lord of the Admiralty are worthy 
to sit on the same bench—as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,’’ was his concluding shot. 


Meanwhile there are gloomy rumours from Ulster. 





Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


By LANCELOT LAWTON 


THE AWAKENING OF JAPAN 


E are justified in claiming for THE ACADEMY 
that it was the first English journal to draw 
attention to the internal upheaval in Japan. Indeed, 
in these columns, during the past few years, we have 
consistently predicted the coming of the great crisis 
with which Japan is now faced, and this during a 
period, let it be recalled, when the daily newspapers 
were insisting upon the financial and political stability 
of that country. Frequently our comments have been 
reproduced in the Japanese press, and have been quoted 
again and again by progressive parliamentarians in 
Tokyo. The average man, whose indifference to affairs 
other than those of domestic interest is proverbial, will 
perhaps interpose that it is a far cry to Japan. But 
we must ever bear in mind that Japan is our Ally; that 
this circumstance, as evidenced by Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s speech on the Naval Estimates, largely 
determines our Impetial policy ; and that many millions 
of British capital are locked up in that country. 

It is noteworthy that this week the daily press has 
thought fit to perform the public duty of commenting 
in serious terms upon the difficulties which beset Japan. 
In particular, the Times is to be congratulated for its 
outspoken criticism. It is no exaggeration to say that 
this criticism will go a long way towards reassuring 
the readers of that distinguished organ as to the :m- 
partiality and patriotism of its views on Foreign 
Affairs. For ourselves, we find that nothing save good 
can come out of the frank recognition that Japan 1s 
now in a state of turmoil which has had no parallel 
since the time of the Restoration. With her, events 
are moving swiftly, but happily, in spite of disquieting 
features on the surface, they are moving in the right 
direction. This conclusion gives us cause for genuine 
gratification. For the sincere critic who finds that the 


evils to which he has objected are in process of exter- 
mination, cannot now do otherwise than lay aside the 
weapon of his attack and lend his sympathetic en- 
couragement to a nation in travail. 
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That, since her war with Russia, Japan has under- 


gone more trials and tribulations than any other Power, 


none will deny. She has been visited by famine, fire, 
and flood, by earthquake and volcanic eruption; her 
people have literally groaned beneath the weight of 
taxation; her national finances have approached the 


verge of bankruptcy ; and her administrative system | 


has exposed the sores of many unsavoury scandals. 
Nor does the tale of woe end here. 


father of the Constitution, whose work was justly 
compared with that of Bismarck and Cavour; Katsura, 
the soldier statesman who made both war and peace; 
Nogi, the gallant and chivalrous; Komura and 
Hayashi, the master-minds of Japan’s diplomacy; and 
Kodama, the brain and nerve of the Manchurian hosts. 


But the Japanese are a proud and an assertive people. 


It is from the people, with ali their robust qualities, 
that hope for the future springs. Old customs and 
traditions which found their root in the days of the 
Shogunate are dying hard. In a political sense the 
masses are awakening to a consciousness of their own 
power, and clan government is rapidly passing to its 
tly doom. From end to end Japan is seething with 
popular clamour. Everywhere demonstrations are 
being held and political organisations perfected. It is 
true, as must always be the case in national transition, 
that the inflammatory demagogue is much in evidence, 
as also the student suffering from the overheated effect 
of ill-digested knowledge, and the young man of edu- 
cation, with no occupation and a comprehensible dis- 
taste for manual labour. 


At the same time the movement is not without capable 
leadership. Mr. Osaki, who is well known in England 
and who is destined to occupy a very high position in 
his own country, espouses the progressive cause, and 
with him are others belonging to the older school, eager 
to see the fruition of their long life’s work. The 
struggle now being waged will certainly test, as no 
ordeal has done before, the stamina of the Japanese 
masses. Up to the present the bureaucracy has suc- 
ceeded in keeping them in a state of quiescence by 
appeals to their loyalty and patriotism, with a not in- 
considerable admixture of harsh repression. 
last Oriental stoicism has broken down, and essentially 
human characteristics have forced themselves upper- 
most. The people are weary of constantly recurring 
scandals. They are tired of. bending their backs to 
the soil, day in and day out, that they may win the 
precious rice with which to pay the price of vast and 
ever-growing armaments. The parents of the nation 
are indignant at the demands which modern indus- 
trialism is exacting from the well-being of their 
children. Factory conditions in Japan, in spite even 
of recent legislation, are little short of loathsome. 

The immediate crisis produced by the accidental and 
astounding discovery of corruption in the Navy is the 
culminating affliction. The source of all evil is now 
to be attacked by the Legislature. Really drastic re- 
duction in armaments has been proposed. Naught save 


The ravages of | 
death have robbed the land of its foremost men—the | 
Emperor Mutsuhito of imperishable fame; Ito, the | 





But at | 





this measure will enable Japan to escape national bank- 
ruptcy. Her population is head over ears in the morass 
of poverty. The imports are in excess of the exports. 
Annually there is a large drain of specie to meet in- 
terest and redemption on an enormous debt. In all 
the circumstances, therefore, it is not surprising that 
foreign capitalists are shy of Japan. Little can be 
expected from increased development of resources in 
the early future. Retrenchment offers the only solution 
of the national problem. This means, of course, that 
Japan has received a check in her policy of Imperial 
expansion, and it is altogether evident that the 
grandiose programmes of her statesmen have never 
borne any relation to everyday realities. Nevertheless, 
as we have said, the movement is a good augury. The 
keen searchlight of public opinion is cast upon the dark 
corners of the bureaucracy. Above and apart, as 
serene and as strong as the risen sun, stands the throne 
of the Mikados, around which clusters the homage of 
a people whose loyalty is their worship. 








MOTORING 


PRELIMINARY report issued by the Alcohol 
Motor Fuel Committee, which was appointed by 
the Imperial Motor Transport Council to investigate 
the possibilities of alcohol as the motor fuel of the 
future, tells us nothing that everybody does not already 
know, and contains no indication that its efforts so far 
have been of any practical value whatever. In fact, 
one cannot help noting a painful similarity between the 
results of its work up to the present and the abortive 
achievements of the Petrol Substitutes Joint Committee, 
from which so much was expected, and which seems 
to have done next to nothing at all. “Coal-tar pro- 
ducts,’’ it states, “have been proposed as substitutes 
for petrol, and there is no doubt as to their suitability. 
It does not appear justifiable to assume that substitutes 
of this kind will become available in sufficient quanti- 
ties to afford any complete solution of the problem. 
If this be so, we are compelied to turn to alcohol as 
the only possible escape from the present difficulties. 
In view of the importance of rendering the British 
Empire independent of fuel supplies from foreign 
countries, it should be noted that crops from which 
alcohol can be obtained might be cultivated with great 
benefit to the agricultural community in many parts of 
the Empire.”’ 


Information is given as to the various sources from 
which alcohol can be obtained—potatoes, beetroot, 
grain, peat, wood pulp, sawdust, molasses, etc.—and 
a suggestion is made that prizes should be offered for 
the discovery of new methods of manufacture of methy- 
lated alcohol, and for other contributions to the solution 
of the question. This seems to represent the sum total 
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of the work of the Committee. As previously stated, 
there is nothing new in the report from the point of 
view of information, and the conclusions drawn are too 
vague and hypothetical to be of any practical value. 
It has long been admitted that alcohol can be made 
into a suitable petrol substitute, and that it can be 
made cheaply and in any quantities in our own 
Dominions. What the motorist wants is that some 
definite steps be taken without delay by his representa- 
tive organisations to remove whatever fiscal and other 
obstacles there may be in the way of exploiting alcohol 
for motor fuel purposes. 


In the interests of motorists generally, the Automobile 
Association and Motor Union has found it necessary to 
take action in connection with the erection of unau- 
thorised speed limit warnings—a practice not at all 
uncommon in various parts of the country, and one 
which, if unchecked, will soon add very materially to 
the irksome restrictions under which motorists already 
labour. All such reduced speed limit notices should 
be authorised by the Local Government Board, but 
various local authorities take the liberty of erecting them 
without consulting anybody, and it does not seem that 
the central authority concerns itself much about the 
matter. Whether the Association will be able to put a 
stop to the practice remains to be seen, but in the 
meantime it is doing all it can to enable road users to 
discriminate between warning notices erected with the 
sanction of the L.G.B. and those which are not, and to 
deal with individual cases brought to its notice accord- 
ing to the circumstances and in the most expedient way. 
For example, its committee recently discovered that the 
local authorities had erected notices inferring that a six 
miles speed limit existed on the Chester road where it 
passes Birmingham. As this restriction was found to be 
unauthorised, the Association communicated with the 
surveyor on the matter, and ultimately succeeded in 
getting “‘cross-road’’ signs substituted for the offending 
“‘speed-limit’’ notices. By adopting this course, the im- 
portance of properly authorised speed-limit warnings is 
emphasised, while the proper desire of local authorities 
to curtail the speed of motor vehicles at dangerous 
places is adequately met by the provision of signs in- 


dicating the exact nature of the danger to be antici- 
pated. 





* a a 


In making the fastest time of the day in the recent 
hill-climbing contest organised by the Cambridge Auto- 
mobile Club, Mr. J. W. Read, who drove a 25 h.p. 
Vauxhall “Prince Henry ”’ car, repeated his perform- 
ance in the club’s hill-climb last year. On both occa- 
sions the ’Varsity motorists turned out with some very 
fast machines. This success of the Vauxhall gives it 
the credit of securing honours in the first hill-climb of 
the year, and augurs well for a repetition of its remark- 
able achievements in 1913. R. B. H. 


_ rally easily accessible either on the bookshelves at ho 
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Literary Competition 
SECOND WEEK. 

URING the thirteen weeks from March 14 to June 6 Ty; 
ACADEMY will print each week a passage from some 
more or less well-known author whose work is gene. 

: - . me or in 
the popular libraries published to-day—such libraries as 
Dent’s Everyman’s or Macmillan’s Eversley Series or the 
Popular Editions of Standard Wosks issued by Messrs. G 
Bell and Sons, or a series such as Jack’s Popular Books. 
Perhaps here and there an excerpt may be taken from a 
volume not quite so readily to hand, but for the most part 
the source will be wholly popular, if classic. All we 
promise is that nothing wili appear which cannot be traced 
by inquiry among reading friends or a little research such 
as delights the true book-lover. 

Thirteen quotations will appear, and to those of our 
readers who send in the most correct list of names of authors 
and titles of works, and the two next best lists, we offer a 
First Prize of £5, a Second Prize of £3, and a Third Prize 
of £2. 

All competitors have to do is to fill in the Coupon given 
below, and after the completion of the series forward the 
thirteen Coupons to the Competition Editor, THe Acapemy, 


| 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. Results must reach 





us by first post on June 15, and the awards will be 
announced, we hope, in our issue of June 20, or, at the latest, 
of June 27. 

It must be understood that the Editor’s decision is final, 
and that he claims the right, in the event of a tie, to divide 
the prizes as he thinks proper. 


QUOTATION II. 

That honesty is the best policy is a maxim which we 
firmly believe to be generally correct, even with respect to 
the temporal interests of individuals; but with. respect to 
societies, the rule is subject to still fewer exceptions, and 
that for this reason, that the life of societies is longer than 
the life of the individual. It is possible to mention men 
who have owed great worldly prosperity to breaches of 
private faith ; but we doubt whether it is possible to mention 
a State which has on the whole been a gainer by a breach 
of public faith. The entire history of British India is an 
illustration of the great truth, that it is not prudent to 


| oppose perfidy with perfidy, and that the most efficient 


weapon with which men can encounter falsehoods is truth. 
During a long course of years, the English rulers of India, 


| surrounded by allies and enemies whom no engagement 


could bind, have generally acted with sincerity and up- 
rightness; and the event has proved that sincerity and 
uprightness are wisdom. English valour and English in- 
telligence have done less to extend and to preserve our 
Oriental Empire than English veracity. All that we could 
have gained by imitating the doublings, the evasions, the 
frictions, the perjuries which have been employed against 
us is as nothing when compared with what we have gained 
by being the one Power in India on whose word reliance 
can be placed. No oath which superstition can devise, no 
hostage, however precious, inspires a hundredth part of the 
confidence which is produced by the ‘‘ Yea, yea,’”’ and “ Nay, 
nay,” of a British envoy. No fastness, however strong, by 
art or nature, gives to its inmates a security like that 
enjoyed by the chief who, passing through the territories 
of powerful and deadly enemies, is armed with the British 
guarantee. 
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In the Temple of Mammon | 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


HE markets remain dead; no one sells; no one buys. 
Some are afraid of Ulster; others of complications 
in Paris, and everybody interested in South America 

is receiving the gloomiest possible news ; consequently, the 
stock markets remain depressed. When the Bank Rate fell 
to 3 per cent. we all hoped that gilt-edged securities would 
quickly rise. The best that we can say is that they are 
harder ; but they have certainly not gone up as we expected. 
Those who have money to invest should certainly get rid 
of their speculative holdings, and reinvest in gilt-edged 
stocks. Trade is falling away all over the country ; cheap 
money must prevail and gradually all the best things will | 
go to a 34 per cent. basis. To-day it is possible to buy 

Trustee stocks to pay 4 per cent. I do not think that this | 
value will remain unchanged. 

The New Issues have not gone well. Good as was the | 
security offered by the town of Budapest, the public refused 
to apply, and we now see the bonds quoted at par in Vienna 
and at a discount in London. The British American 
Tobacco was also badly received. We were offered some | 
Toronto Power debentures, but the price was not attractive, 
and it is clear that the public is not inclined to lend Canada 
any more money. The Nobel Dynamite Trust offers its 
erdinary shares at 15}, the present quotation being 173. 
This is a very sound Industrial and shareholders will 
probably take it up. Tasmania offers 1,500,000 4 per cent. 
at 99, a sound Trustee security which should go well. 
London and Suburban Traction debentures, although 
moderately well secured, were not cheap, and it is unlikely 
that the public would subscribe. 

Monry.---Money remains hard. Most of the gold offer- 
ing in the market is taken by Russia who overbid Germany, 
and paid a slight premium. As the stock of gold in the 
Imperial Bank, St. Petersburg, now largely exceeds the 
note issue, people are wondering why this country should 
be so eager to secure the yellow metal. Alarmists declare 
that there is more in the war scare than people imagine, 
and that the gold is needed for military purposes. I think 
we may disregard these tales. 

FoREIGNERS.—The Foreign market has been upset by the 
terrible tragedy in Paris. Whatever one may think of 
Caillaux, there can be no doubt that he was not only a bold 
financier, but also a man of immense political influence in 
the country. The storm has destroyed so many of the 
telephone wires that London has been cut off ; consequently 
the foreign market has been idle. News from Brazil con- 
tinues bad, and my advice to get out of Brazilians has been 
proved sound. The public are at last beginning to realise 
that the state of affairs in Japan is extremely serious ; there 
has been a certain amount of selling by wise people. Dur- 
ing the past few weeks Sir Edward Gr2y has changed 
his policy towards British enterprise in China. For some 
years he has refused to help anyone who was not supported 
by the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank. He is now giving 
a general support to all British traders, but in so half- 
hearted a manner that the Chinese do not understand his 
policy. Unless China gets an immediate loan, it is certain 
that a fresh revolution will break out. Affairs in Mexico 
show no change ; no one should hold any Mexican security. 
The cheapest purchases in the foreign market are Egyp- 
tian Unified and Hungarian rentes. The Greek figures are 











ELLIS DRESSED MEN 


ARE 


WELL DRESSED. 


** The Major” on 


Ellis Clothes and 1914 Fashions, 


“You will see many different kinds of 
Spring lounge suits if you go to a Tailor 
who moves with the fashions and the 
times. One such I have in my mind is 
Mr. Ellis, of 201, Strand, W.C. By 
buying in large quantities, and paying 
cash for his cloths, he is able to make 
any lounge suit of the finest material for 
much less than many a tailor in the 
West-End will charge for exactly the 
same thing. Mr. Ellis also scores by 
having his clothes made in his own 
workshops, and by giving his personal 
attention to each customer.” 


LOUNGE SUIT, 


In newest check materials, 
also blue serges, novel browns, 
and the new silver grey cloths. 


63/-. 


Guaranteed to fit you and perfectly tailored, otherwise 
we shall not allow you to keep the garments. 


J. & H. ELLIS, 


Coat Specialists, 
201, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


(Facing Law Courts.) 








ROYAL ALBION HOTEL, 
BRIGHTON. 


THE NEWEST HOTEL. 


Closer to the Sea than any other Hotel 
at Brighton. 





has Aa t i 


Magnificent Dining Room and Lounge with 
beautiful Sea Views. 





The Academy and Literature says:—‘‘ We have 
tried all the hotels in Brighton and none tan com- 
pare with the Royal Albion for beauty of position, 
comfort, and personal attention to visitors’ wishes.” 





For Illustrated Brochure and 
Tariff, apply to 
THE MANAGER. 


Telegrams : 
“ Brilliancy, Brighton. 


Telephones : 


903 Post Office (2 lines). 





unsatisfactory, and everyone in the City asks why the 
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Council of Foreign Bond Holders should have chosen Tues- 
day to issue a statement that the interest would be reduced. 
It is well known that a new Greek loan is to be issued. I 
could not advise my readers to apply. 

Home Raits.—Dealers in this market are again marking 
down prices. The public remains nervous. Great 
Western look ridiculously cheap at 1134 ex dividend, and 
the London and North Western at 130 are also under- 
valued, in spite of the fact that holders will have to wait 
another six months for a dividend. Underground Electric 
bonds are very weak. There has been continual selling 
during the past fortnight. The cheapest stock: to-day is 
Great Central 1891 preference, which looks very much un- 
der-valued at 72. I am quite certain that those who invest 
their money in English Rails at their present level will see 
a 10 point profit within the next two months. The savings 
of the British nation are very large, and during the next 
few years they will certainly go into Home securities in 
preference to the one-time fashionable South American 
Republics. 

YANKEES.—The Yankee market showed a harder ten- 
dency. But this is entirely due to the nervous ‘‘bears’’ 
who bought back. The actual news in regard to the rail- 
ways is not good. Rock Island will need about fifty mil- 
lion dollars to put itself into good shape. Chesapeakes 
have been bought mainly because the president of the road 
has declared that he will be able to continue the 4 per 
cent. dividend. But it is quite clear that in order to do 
this, even in 1914, the road will have to earn equal to 
7 per cent. on its common stock, and in the succeeding 
years will have to earn nearly 10% per cent. on its common 
stock. It has never been able to do this in the past, and 
therefore I see no reason why people should purchase 
Chesapeake common at their present high price of 54. 
Steels have been bid up, for what reason I do not know. 
The Copper position is good on paper, but it will not bear 
analysis. Clearly, there is a rig on and Amalgamated 
have been bid for. They should be sold on any further 
advance. Canadas have been as low as 210. We might 
get a further rise now. Brazil common have been very 
weak, and all South American railways are dull. Traffics 
are likely to be bad. 

RuspBer.—The Straits Rubber came out with an admir- 
able report, but in spite of lower costs the dividend had 
to be reduced. The shares seem a shade over-valued. 
Labu and Cheviot, both from the Guthrie group, issue 
most disappointing figures. The Cheviot passes its divi- 
dend altogether. This has depressed the market. The 
best feature of the reports that are now appearing is the 
capacity of the plantations to cut down costs. Pataling 
showed good figures with very low working costs, but here 
the market slightly over-values the shares. 

Om.—Oil shares are dull. Spies are talked higher as 
the new ground is turning out extremely well, and it is 
expected that the next six months will show increased 
profits. It is also said that the company has made con- 
tracts at a very satisfactory price. Maikop Premier is 
talked higher, but the market here is too narrow for me 
tu advise a purchase. The Venezuelan Oil Concessions 
rig looks like breaking down. No one should buy the 
shares. 

Mines.—Very little business has been doing in the Min- 
ing market. The Brakpan report was not liked. Kaffirs 
and Rhodesians were dull; but there has been some busi- 
ness in the Russian group and Russo-Asiatics have been 
as high as 7$. Russian Minings were bid for and a circu 
lar has been issued by the company, clearly with the idea 
of making the market better. I am not disparaging the 
properties held by either company, but it is only fair to say 
that in most of the properties the ore is complex, and expen- 








sive plant will have to be built in order to treat. Hence 
we shall get very long delays and large sums of money 
will have to be found. 

MiscELLangous.—D. H. Evans and Company have 
once again maintained the dividend of 17} per cent., and 
the Founders’ shares receive £10 5s. This admirably 
managed shop should write down its properties. The 
balance-sheet is rather weak. Jay’s have had a good year, 
and in this company the directors write down every year. 
Consequently the preference shares are an admirable in- 
vestment. Dickins and Jones also come out with a very 
strong balance-sheet. The preference shares in this com. 
pany are a gilt-edged shop investment, as they are amply 
protected by a special reserve fund. 

RayMOND RaDCLyrFre. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


DICTIONARIES AS HELPERS. 
(CONCLUSION. ) 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


ean When I entered the room, I mechanically, after 
the French fashion, bowed to the first group of men on 
my right. None of them, except a well-dressed person, 
took any notice of my salutation. That gentleman, so | 
must call him, on account of his courtesy, was smoking a 
Manilla when I sat near him. Lest the smoke of his cigar 
should incommode me, he very considerately took it out 
of his mouth, sent a puff of it into the air and looked at 
me. He was clean-shaven, as became a mar with a beau- 
tifully modelled mouth; and his curling black hair, worn 
rather longer than is customary, led me to surmise that he 
was a well-off poet or some renowned artist. He appeared 
to me as if he were lost in thought, as all the time he was 
watching with a vacant eye the smoke from his cigar curl 
upwards. to 

The man on his right seemed to be rather old. His nose 
was deeply tinged with red; his mouth was tremulous; 
crow’s feet lay under his eyes, which were small, bright, 
cunning and set beneath bushy eyebrows. He was a pipe- 
smoker. When I had sat down, he struck a light for his 
pipe, and sat smoking. The pipe did not draw at all, 
owing to the large quantity of tobacco that he had 
crammed into it. He then knocked the ashes off, tried 
again to light the pipe; and being unsuccessful, finally 
removed the tobacco and refilled the recipient, pressing the 
tobacco down gently this time with his thumb. He then 
struck another match, and his efforts were at last crowned 
with success. I could distinctly see his facc, when it was 
illuminated for a few seconds by the glowing bow! of the 
pipe, which was a well-seasoned clay pipe that very badly 
needed a cleaning, as it bubbled a great deal whenever he 
gave it a pull. 

The next man on his right looked like a sort of travel- 
ling-clerk. He appeared to enjoy himself, and to be used 
to that kind of life. He rolled a cigarette deftly, and after 
having inserted it in a meerschaum holder, seemed to be 
lost, for a minute or two, in the contemplation of the 
holder, which, indeed, was well coloured. The friend or 
acquaintance to whom he addressed himself occasionally, 
displaced each time his cigarette from his mouth and held 
it in abeyance, as a mark of deference to his interlocutor, 
who was a few years his senior. They seemed to be boon 
companions and quite comfortable at the inn. The first 
of the two men was an easy-going, hearty, good-humoured 
fellow, who seemed always to have walked on the sunny 
side of the way of life. Estimating him by years, he had 
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turned fifty; judging him by lightness of heart, strength 
of constitution and capacity for enjoyment, he was no 
older than most men who have only turned thirty. His 
friend was a stout man, with bright blue eyes and healthy 
florid complexion; his left hand, when I last looked at 
him, was thrust into his waistcoat pocket, whilst his right 
hand held a cigarette, which, from time to time, he struck 
on the edge of the ash-tray, to clear it of ashes. Then, 
after having smoked again for a few seconds, he put 
down his cigarette, which, coming into contact with some 
spilt beer on the table, fizzled for a moment and died out, 
whilst the owner was quite unconscious of what had 
occurred. 

The most fidgety of all the group was a young man of 
gentlemanlike bearing, dressed in a grey suit of tweed, 
with a cloth cap. He wore gaiters and carried a heavy 
stick with a knob to it. He seemed to be between two 
or three and twenty. He was of slight proportions. He 
wore his fair hair rather longer than is usual, and a slight 
fringe adorned his upper lip. In order to give himself 
some importance, as is the case with some young men, 
he paced the room to and fro, not knowing what to do 
with himself. -An idea seemed suddenly to have flashed 
across his mind. He rushed towards the spot where the 
landlord was busy giving orders to his subordinates. After 
a minute’s conversation together, they both disappeared. 
When the young man came back, a moment after, he was 
in high glee, flourishing a briar-root pipe full of tobacco. 
He struck a light and began to smoke. 
handling of the pipe, it was easy for everyone to see that 
he was but a mere novice in the ‘‘art of smoking,’’ as 
some persons term it. Obviously feeling unsettled after 
afew whiffs of his pipe, he put it away quietly, when he 





By his clumsy | Sunshine: The Story of a Pure Heart. 


thought that nobody was looking at him; and pale as | 


death, with a cold perspiration running down his temples, 
he left the room in somewhat of a hurry.* 

Whilst I was trying to note in my memory, for further 
reference, in case of need, the features of a fifth customer, 
with his cap jammed down over his eyes, the landlord came 
up tome. Without uttering one word, but with an eloquent 
jerk of his thumb, he made me understand that my dinner 
was waiting for me in the adjoining room, which proved 
to be the pantry. I had then to postpone the continuation 
of my study of facial expressions to some other time. 

* * * 


It might now be urged by some of my readers that the 


hand of artifice is too often apparent in the above sketch. | 
To these readers, if there were any, I would take the | 
liberty to say: If a Park, the artificial work of men, will | 
never rival, in point of beauty, the rustic charms of the | 
work of nature, has it not for all that some utility and | 


beauty of its own? If the hot house, let us say, of Kew 
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Gardens cannot compare favourably with the imposing 


grandeur of a Brazilian forest, has it not all the same, in 
its modest exhibition of some of the wonderful works of 
Providence, spurred on many a young and timid student 
to greater and greater efforts towards the goal of success, 


in the study of botany? If these things are true, I hope | 
my scheme may enlist the sympathy of a group of those | 


men who are rich intellectually, pecuniarily and influen- 
tially, and induce them to turn out, on their own account, 
for the benefit of English and French students, a work 
like the one I suggest. For my part, I shall feel amply 


* The vivid picture of the indisposition of the young 
smoker has been taken almost verbatim from a similar 
Picture given by Dickens in his ‘‘Pickwick Papers,’’ page 
307. It is a faithful representation of a debutant smoker 
from the life, and like some of Shakespeare’s and Moliére’s 
immortal sketches, will remain unsurpassed for its realism. 





rewarded for my long and patient labour if such a de- 
cision is come to. I will then cheerfully put away my 
rudimentary tools, in order to watch, with a new kind of 
interest, the riveting, by more skilful hands than mine, 
of the unbreakable link that will for ever bind in friendship 
England and France—these two countries which I have 
grown to love and esteem through their respective litera- 
tures. I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

61, Talbot Road, Bayswater, W. ApoLPHE BERNON. 
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“ROYAL YORK” 


HOTEL, BRIGHTON 


Supreme Comfort in a Warm and 


Sheltered Position. Excellent Sea Views 


By F. Frankfort 














SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


“To the Cuisine particular attention has been 

paid, and no expense spared, whilst the service 1s 
‘ absolutely perfect.” 

“And in the Royal York you have the perfec- 
tion of an English hotel and English cooking. 

AND— 

Colonel Newnnam Davis says:—‘“ The Chef 
makes soup like a Frenchman, grills like an 
Englishman, and fries like an Italian.” 


Telephones: 206 Post Office, Brighton. 
293 Brighton. 





Telegrams ; 
“ Presto, Brighton 
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